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Fdlow'dtizms of the Senate and 

Hotise of Bq)re8entative8 of the United States : 

If tiie aaifamitjr hj wbtck I am now aikd to addrtsi yott 
is one ef the highest hoaoro tint corid be conferred upon a 
citizen of ftis Union hf his cottn.tr|nBe% I cannot diaiemble to 
myself tbat it embraces at the same time one oi the most ar* 
dnoas iskUxfi that conld be imposed. Grat^l to yon fiir fte 
honor conferred upon me by your ioritetion, a saitiment of irre- 
piies^e and fearM £fiden<^ ahsoilii eterj U^eakj of my soul 
in Gontesqklating the magnitude^ the ^Ifficultm, and the delicaqy 
of tim task winch it has been your pleasure to assign to me. 

I am to speak to the Norifa American States and People, 
as^m!l>kd here in the persons of tl^ir honored and contfdential 
Lawgnrers and B^esentatives, I am to speak to them, by 
their own appointment, upon the life and Character of a man, 
whose life was» for nearly threescore years, the history of ^ 
civilized world—of a man, <tf whose chancter, to say that it is 
ind]S9olubly»^ identified with the Bevi4utien 9t mr Independmice 
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is little more than to mark the featores of ht» childhood— of a 
maB, the personified image of self-circamscrihed liberty* Nor 
can it escape the most superficial observation^ that» in spealung 
to the fathers of the land upon the Life and Character of 
LAFAYETTE, I cannot forbear to touch upon topics ^rhich are 
yet deeply convulsing the world, both of opinion and of action. 
I am to walk between burning ploughshares-^to tread upon fires 
which have not yet even collected cinders to cover them.. 

If, in addiaessing their coantrymen ipon their most important 
interests, the Orators of Antiquity were accustomed to h^gik by 
supplication to tiieir gods that nothing unsuitable to be said or 
uRWprtby to be heard might escape frofti th^r lips, how* much 
more fprcibie is my obligation to invoke the £Eivor*of Him ^wfao 
touched IsasiJi's hallowed lips with fire,'' not only to extfnguish ' 
in the mind every conception unadapted' to liie grandelir and * 
sublimity oS the theme, bvt to draw from the bosom of the d^ep* * 
est conviction tiieug^ts congeaial to Ibe merits wtiich it is the ' 
duty^ of the IMsooiurse. to nnfUd, and words not tinworfty <^ the 
dignity of the AvdHory before whom I appciar. 

In order to form a just estimate of the Life and Character 
of Lafayetti^ it may be necessary to advert, not only to tiie 
circnmtances connected with his birth, education, and* lineage, * 
but io tilt political condition of his country and 6f Qreat 
Britdn, her national rival ai^ adversary, at the time of his 

birtli, and during his years of childhood. 

< • . . , ■ . . ... 

On tbe sixth day ^f September^ «ne thousand seven huodred 



and fiftj^-seven, the hereditarj Monarch of the British Islands 

was a native of Germanj. A rude» illiterate , old soldier of 

the wars for the Spanish succession ; little versed even in the 

language of the Nations over niiuch he ruled ; educated iko the 

• maxims and principles of the Feudal Law. ; of * openly licen- 

^tious life« and of moi^l chanucte^ &r. from creditaUe:-— he styled 

himself, by the grace of God, of Gr^t ; Britain, France, and 

Ireland, King ; but there was another and real King of France, 

no better, perhaps worse* than himjielfr i^d with whom he was 

, then ft war. T^is was Loms, the fiftdetuth of the' name; gr^t 

.^grandson of }ua iflAme^te prediecessor, Louis -the Fourteenth, 

. s(un^tijn^s: denominated the Gr^t. These two Kings held th&r 

thropeS' by the law of hereditary suoceaimn, vmou^y modified, 

,111 France by the Homan Catholic; and in> Britain by ^Protestant 

•Reformed Christianity* ^ . 

• . » ' ■ • 

^ Thi^ were At wai^— chiefly for conflicting claims to the pos- 
session of the Western Wilderness of North' America-— a prize, 
,the capabilities of which are now unfolding themselves witli a. 
grandeur and magnificence unexampled in the history of the 
wov^d ; but of .which, if the mmtinal possession had remainal 
in either of the two Brinces, who were staking their Kingdoms 
upon the issue of the strife^ the bu<&lo and * the beaver, with 
their hunter, the Indian savage, would, at this day, have been, 
as they then were the only inhabitants. 

In *is war, GEOEGfi WASHINGTON, then at tiie age 
of twei^-fouTy^wasoa the side c^ the- British G^n^an King, a 
youthful, hxA herok combatant ; and^ m the same War, the 



father of Lafayette was on the! opposite sid^ exposing his life 
in the heart of Germany, for the cause of the King of France. 

On that day^ the sixth 6f September, one thousand seren 
hundred and fifty-seven, was bom GILBERT MOTIER DE 
LAFAYETTE, at the Castlii of Chavaniac, in Auverghe, and & 
few months after his birth his faliier fell in battle at Minden. 

Let us ha'e obsenre die influence of political institutions 
orer the destinies imd the characters of men. Geoi^ge tiie 
Second was a German Prince ; he had been n^e King of tt« 
British Islands by the accident rf his Urth': that is to say, 
because his great grandmother had be^ the daughter of Jaines 
the First; that great grandmother had been married to tile 
King of Bohemia, and her youngest daughter had been married 
to the Elector of Hanover. George the Secqnd's father was 
her son, and when Jame9 the Second had been expelled from 
his throne and his country by the indignation of his People, 
who revolted against his tyranny, and when his two dau^ters 
who succeeded him had died without issue, George tiie First, 
the son of the Electress of Hanover, became King of Gi^eat ' 
Britain by the settieinent of an Act of Parliament, blendifig 
together the principle of hereditary succession ivith that of 
Reformed Protestant Christianity and the rights rf the Cliurch 
of England. 

The throne of France was occupied by virtue of the same 
principle of hereditary succession, differentiy modified, and 
trended with the Christianity of the Church of Rome. From 



this line of succession til females were inflexibly excluded. 
Louis the Fiftecntfi, at the ' age of six years^ had become the 
absolute Sovereign of France^ becaitse he was the great g«md- 
son 6t his immediate predecessor, He was of the third gene- 
ration in descent from the preceding King, i^ by the law of 
primogeniture engrafted, upon th|^ of lineal succession^ did, by 
the death of his ancestor, forthwith succeed, &o«gh in child- 
hood, to^ an absolute throne, in preference to numerous descend- 
.ants from that same ancestor, then in the fyM vigor of manhood. 

The first reflection ^at must oocur to a rational being, in 
contemplating these two results oi the principle of hereditary 
succession, as resorted to for designating the rulers of Nations, 
is, that two persons more unfit \o occupy the thrones of Britain 
and of France, at the time of their respective accessions, could 
scarcely have been found upon the face of the Globe— George the 
Second, a foreigner, the sen and grandson of foreigners, bom 
beyond the seas, educated in uncongenial manners, ignorant of 
the Constitution, of the Laws, even of the Language of the 
People over whom he was to rule; and Louis the Fifteenth,, an 
infant, incapable of discendng his right hand from Ids lefL Yet^ 
strange as it may sound to tiie eur of unsophisticated reason, 
the British Nation were wedded to the belief ftat this act of set^ 
tlement, &dng their Crown upon the heads of this succession of 
total strangers, was the lirig^st imd most glorious exemplifi- 
cation of their national freedom; ^and not less strange, if ang^t ill 
the imperfection of hunuui reason could seem strange, was that 
deep conviction of tiie French People, at tim same period, tiiat 
their chief §^y and ha^iness^ consisted ^in the vehemence of 
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fbeir aSection for tbeir KiBg» because he was descended in an 
' anbfoken male line of genealogy from Saint Louis. 

One of the fruits of tiiis line of hereditary succession, modi* 
fied by sectarian principles of religion, was to make peace and 
war, the happiness or misery of the People of the British Empire, 
dependent upon tiie fortunes of the Electorate of Hspioyer^— the 
personal domain of their imported King. This was a result ca- 
lamitous dike to Die People of Hanover, of Britain, and of 
Fmnce; for it was one of the two causes of that dreadful war 
then wa^uig between them; and as the cause, so waa tUs a 
principal theatre of that disastrous war. It was at Minden, in 
the heart of the Electorate of Hanover, that the fiither of Lafay- 
ette fell, and left him an orphan, a victim to tiiat w{ir and to 
the principle of hereditary succession from which it emanated. 

Thus, then, it was on the 6th of September, IWZ, the day 
when Lafayette was bom. The Rings of France and Britain 
were seated upon their thrones by virtue of the principle of 
hereditary succession, variously modified and blended with different 
forms of religious faith, and they were viraging war against each 
ofiier, and exhausting the blood and treasure of their People for 
causes in which neither of the Nations had any beneficial or 
lawful interest. • , 

~ In this war the father of La&yette fell in the cause of his 
King, but not of his country. He was an officer of an invading . 
ai^y, the instrument of his Sovereign's wanton ambition and 
lust of conquest. The People of the ffiectorate of Hanover 
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had done no wrong to him or to his country. When his son 
came to an age capable of understanding the irreparable loss 
that he had suffered, and to reflect upon the causes of his 
father's fate, there was no drop of consolation mingled in the 
cup from the consideration that he had died for his country. 
And when the youthful mind was awakened to jneditation upon 
' the rights of Mankind, the principles of Freedom, and theories 
of Government, it cannot be difficult to perceive, in the illus- 
trations of his own family records, the source of that aversion 
to hereditary rule^ perhaps the most distinguishing feature of 
his political opinions, and to which he adhered through all the 
vicissitudes of his life. 

In the same war, and aid the same time, George Washington 
was armed, %, loyal subject, m support of his King; but to him 
that Was also the cause of his country. His commission was 
not in the army of George the Second, but issued under the 
authority of the Colony of Virgima, the province in which he 
received his birth* On the borders of that province, the war in 
its most horrid forms was wa^d— 4iot a war of mercy, and of 
courtesy, like that of the civilized embattied Legion% of Europe; 
but war to the knife — ^the war of Indian savages, terrible to 
man, but more terrible to ^ tender sex^ and most terrible to 
helpless infancy. In defence of his country against the ravages 
of such a war, Washington in the dawn of numhood had drawn 
(lis sword, as if Providence, with deliberate purpose, had sancti- 
fied for him the practice of war,, all -detestable and unhallowed 
as it is, that he might in a cause virtuous and exaltpd by its 

motive and its end^ be trained and fitted in a congenial school 
2 
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to march in afteiiimes the leader of heroes in the war of his 
country's Ind^ndence* 

At the time of the Urth of La&jette, this war which was 
to make him a fatherless child, and in which Washington was 
laying broad and deep in the defence and protection of his 
native land the foundations of his unriyalled renown, was but in 
its early stage. It was to continue five years longer, and was 
to close with the total extinguishment of the colonial dominioii 
of France on the Continent of North America. The de^ 
humilit^on of France, and the triumphant ascendancy on this 
Continent ef her rival, were the first results of this great 
national conflict. 'The complete expulsion of France from 
North America seemed, to the superficial vision of men, to fix 
the British power over these extensive regions on foundations 
Immovable as the everlasting hills. 

Let us "pass in imagination a period of only twenty years, 
and alight upon the borders of the river Brandywine. Wash^ 
jngton is Commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
states of America-— war is again raging in the heart of his 
native land— jiostile lumies, of one and the same name, blood, and 
language, are arrayed for, battie on the banks of the stream; 
and Philadelphia, where the United States are in Congress 
slssembled, and whence their Decree oi Indepeedence has gpne 
forth, is the destined prize ta the conflict of tiie day. Wha 
is that tall slender youth, of foreign air and aspect, scarcely 
emerged from the years of boyhood and fresh from the widls 
of a coH^, fi^ifing, a volunteer, at the side of Wariiington, 
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lileiediDg, imcQvscioiiriy to hiiiiseir, and ntUjdng his men to 
secute tiie retreat of the scattered American ranks? It is 
OnasKT MoTXER PS Lai^ayette i^tiie son of the yictim of 
^Hinden! and he is bleeding in €ie cause of North American 
Independence and of FVeedcmi. 

We pause one moment to inquire what was this cause 
•f North American Independence, and what were the motiyes 
and inducements to the youthful stranger to derote himself^ 
^his Hfe^ and fortune, to it. 

The People of the British Colonies in North America, after a 
c<mtroversj of ten jjctml duration with their Sovereign beycmd the 
seas, upon an attempt bj Um and hii Paiiiament- to tax them 
without their consent, had been constrained hj necessity to 
declare themselves independent— 4o ffissolve the tie dT their alle- 
pantse to him— -to renounce iheir right to his protection, and to 
assume '^eir station among tiie independent civfiized Nations dt 
:thQ Earth. This had been done with n deliberation and solemnitj 
unexanipled in the history of the wortd^^one in tiie inidst ^ a 
4^ivil war, diSering in character from any of those which iTor 
ceiituries before had desoIiSted Kuropei The mec had arisen upon 
a question betweien the r^ts of the People and tiie powers' of 
tiieir Govermnent. The discus^mis in the progress of the con* 
troversy had opened to tiie ^contemplations of men the first 
foundations of civil society and of goveriimcait. The war of In- 
dependence began by litigation upon a petty ttamp on paper, and 
a tax of tiuree pence a pound upon tear but these broke up the 
fiw^tpAS <Kf t^ great deep, and the deltge ensQedi Had the 
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VritUi Piriiaiiient Me righi io tax the People of the Colomes in 
tnotfaer liemiqihere« not represrated in the Imperial Leg^sl^liure P 
Thej affinned they had: the Pec^le of the Colonies insisted thej 
had Btot There were ten years of pleading before they came td 
an issue ; and all die legitimate sources of power and all the 
primitiTe dements of freedom, were scrutinized, debated, analyzed, 
,and elucidated, before the lighting of the torch of Ate, and her 
cry of havoc upon letting slip the dogs of war. 

When the day of conflict came, the issue of the contest was 
necessarily changed. The People of the Colonies had maintained 
the contest on the principle of reusting the invasion of chartered 
i^t»-^rst by argittient and remonstrance, and finally by appeal 
to the sword. But with the war came' die necessary exercise of 
sovereign powers. The Declaration of Independence Justified itself 
as Hit only possible remedy for insufferable wrongs. It seated itself 
upon Ihe first foundations of the law of nature, and the incon- 
testable doctrinse of human rights. There was no longer any 
question of the constitutional powers of the British Parliament, or 
of violated colonial charters. Thenceforward tiie American Nation 
supported its existence by war ; and the British Nation by war 
was contending for conquest As between tiie two parties the 
single question at issue was Independence— 4>ut in the confederate 
existence of Ae North American Union, Liberty— 4iot only their 
own liberty, but (he vital principle of liberty to the whole race 
of civilized man was involved. 

It was at this stage of the ctrnflkt, and immediately after the 
Declaration of Independence, that it drew the attention, and 



called into acti<m ihe mtiral sensibUities and the iAteltecttutf 
faculties of Lafayette, then in the nineteenth year of his age. ' 

The war was revolutionary. It began by tiie ^timhtion of Oe 
British Government in the Colonies, the People of which were 
by that operation left wiflknit any Ctevwiwnent whatever. They 
were then at one and tiie same time maintainij^ their independ* 
ent national existence by war, and forming new social compacts 
for tiieir own government thenceforward. The construction of 
civil society ; the extent and the limitaticfns of organized power ;' 
tile eitflMishment of a system of govismment confining tiie greatest 
Enlargement of individual fiberfy wilft the iloost perfect preserv* 
ation of public order, were the cont&iual occupations of evei; 
mind. ' The consec(uences of this state of things to thehistoiy of 
matichid^ atui especially to Europe, were foreseen by none^ 
Euro^ saw ndtiling but the war— a People strug^ihg for liber^ 
and against oppres^on; and the Peq^le in every part <^ Europe 
syittpathiztid with the People of the Amcrkaas Colonies. 

* Wkh Hmt governments it;was not so. The pec^e of the Ame-^^ 
ridan Colonies were insurgents-^l Gk^reraments abhor insuirreci 
tion— -^y were revolted colonists. The great maritime Powm 
<^ ]$urt>pe had C(domes'<^ tiieir own, to wUeh tiie exafiiple eP 
re^iUtance agfdnst oj^ressitm. m^t be conta^ous. The Americmv 
Col<mie8 were. ^%natized in aU tiie officiid acts of tiie Br^sb 
Qeveriun^t as refreb; and rdiellion to the governing pari of 
mankind is as the sin of witdicralU The C^^i&mentd of Iki^ 
r(^ ther^ore, were, at, lieart, on the side^of tiie British Govern^ 
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mg| m tids war>aiid tiie People of Europe were <m iherddeof 
&e Ameri^n Pcoiie, 

'La&^Jjttbe, bj to poriticHi and condiiioii in life, ym mie et 
Huxse ii}H>» ggverbed lySiemrditiaarjiiiiitalses which influence and 
Qontitd Ae eondact ef flMA, would hl^ sid^d in sentiment wifli 
the British or Bfi^nil caitse^ 

Lafayette ^^eaa bom a subject of the most iA«oIttte and moet 
splendid Monarchy of Surope« and in the highest rank of her 
proud and chiyali^ns^ Nobilily^ Ve had been edncatad at a c«A« 
lege of the UniyeE#y of Paris, fisnnded by the royal munificencj; 
of Louis Urn Fourt^ientfa, or of bis IMSnister Cardhud Aichdiieu^ 
Left, an orphan in early childhood, with the inheritance af, n 
pirii^cely fortune, he,^d be^ s^uuried at sixteen years ol age 
ip % daughter of the house of Noailles, the moat dJatingitishiml 
lamily pf Ifae Kingdoinr-Bcarcely de^n«d in puUic e<MidderatiM 
inferior to ftat which ifore the Crown, He ^ame intcf active Hie, 
at the change from boy to man, a husband ai^ a fether, in the foR 
eB||pymefit of ^rery tiling that avarice cdnid covets with a Certaiit 
]pKM^p#ct before him of all fliat aiobi^on could travel Ha|>|r|r«ift 
^ domestic afifectioBS, incafteble ftam the boi^nily of hi» nstorcf 
^ eaTy» hatred, w revenge, a Hfe of ** ignolde eait and indoleqt 
H^fsm^^ BemiiA to be' that wUchiutture and fi^rtune had combined 
to p^pare befoce him« To men 'of ordiiMry mould Odtt con^oa 
WQu}d have kd to a life of luxurious apalhy and sensual imhd« 
g^ce. 8uc|i was the lift into which, from Ihe operation et ihe 
8«Qiecau8ec(,Lottktfae ISfteeii&had tunl/nritklQs h<Nis^ddantf 
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Cmqrt, nrhile La&yette VA8 riaiiig to manhMcl, surroaB^ed bj Hm * 
contamination of their example* Had his natural endavmenta 
been even of the higher and nobler i^rder of such as adhere to vir- 
tne, even in the lap of profipmty and in the bosom 'of temptation, 
he nnght have lived and died a pattern of the Nolnlity of Fmuco, 
to be classed in aft^riimes igriih ih^ Turennes and the Montana 
siera of the age of Louis the Fimirteentb, or with, the Villars of 
&e l^nncttgnons^ of the age immediately preceding his own. 

But as in the firmament of Heaven that rolls over our heads 
there is among .the stars ei the first magnitude one so pre-ani- 
nent ia q4eodor» as» in the opnlo^ of astroncmiers, to constknte 
a elaas byjtself, so in thefimrteen, Vwdred jears of Hie ^^tftdi 
Monarchy among the multiitudes of i^reat and mig^ men which 
it has evobred, the name of I^jrette staiid^ irnri,TaJiM in the 
solitude of ^ory^ 

In enteong upon the thireshoU. <| Mfe, a career was to qpea 
before hinu. He ha^ the K^on of the Court . or tbue Can^p. An . 
oil^ce was tendered to him ii\ ^ household of the King^ bro- . 
HMsr^ the Count de Proviiice, unce successively a royal Igxile 
and a reinstated King. The aervituck and inaction of ai Court 
had np charms for him; he pveferreji a eemmissbn in tiie army» 
and, at ^^ tmie of the Declarfftion of I^dependfnce^ii^ fc^"* 
tain of dragoons in the garrison, i^t Metz*. 

Hiere, at an entertainment. ^yen by hb reh^e the Maven.^ 
chal de BrogUe, the Commandant of the plaee, to. 4^, Bi^e <^ 
Gloucester, brother to the British E^ng^ iq»d th^ a transient 
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traveller ihrough ^t part of France, he leanis, as an incident 
of intelligence received that morning bj the English Prince from 
London, that the Ccmgress of Rebels at Philadelphia had issued 
a Declaration of Independence* A conversation ensues upon the 
causes which have contributed to produce this events and upon 
(he consequences which may be expected to flow from it. Tlie 
imagination of Lafayette has cau^t across the Atlantic tide the 
spark ' emitted fccm Ihe Declaration of Independence ; his heart 
has kindled at Ihe shock; and before he slumbers upon his pil- 
low he has resolved to devote his life and fortune to the cause. 4 

You have before you the cause and ihe man. The self- 
devotion of Lafayette was twofold. First, to the people, main- 
taining a bold and seeaning^y desperate struggle against oppres- 
sion, and for national existence. Secondly, and chiefly, to the 
principles of their Declaration, which then first imfurled before ' 
his ^yes the consecrated stan&urd of human ri^ts. To that 
standard, without an instant of hesitation, he repaired. Where . 
it would lead him it is scarcely probable that he himself then 
foresaw. It was then identical with the stars and stripes of 
the American Union, floating to Ae breeze from the Hall of 
Independence at Philadelphia. Nor sordid avarice, nor vulgar 
amUtion, could point his footsteps to the pathway leading to that 
banner. To the love of ease or pleasure nothing could be more 
repulsive. Something nmy be allowed to the beatingis of the 
youthful . breast whid^ make ambition virtue, and something to 
the spirit of military adv^ture imbibed from his profession, and 
which he felt in common with many others. France, Grermany^ 
Poland, furnished to the armies of this Union, in our revaluticmary 
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^stra^lQ^ no mconaiderable number of offi(;ers ei tugb ranl^^^idl 
distinguished merit. T^e nam^ oi Pulnsld and De.Kalb mre 
numbered . among the martyrs of our freedom, ,and their fshes 
repose in our soil, si^c^ bj side with the canonized boAes tf 
Warren and of Montgomery, To the yirtues. of Lafayette a 
more protracted career and happier earthly destinies weije re- 
serred. To the moral princq>le of politieaL action the sacrifices 
of no other man were cpmparable to his. YouiJ), health, fortune ; 
the favor of his King; the enjoyment of ea$e apd pleasure^f eiE^ 
j^e choicest blessings of domestifi felicity—- he g^ve them all Bo^ 
toil and danger in a distant land, and an almost hopeless cause ; 
Imt it was the cause of justice, and of the rights of human kind. 

'I'he resolve is firmly fixed, ^d it paw remajins to be q^med 
into execution. On the 7th of December^ 1776, SUas Demie, thu|i 
a secret agent of the American Congress at Paris, stipulates witii- 
the Marquis de Lafayette that he shall receive a commissi^, to 
date from that day, of Major (Jenend in the Army pf »the United 
States; and the Marquis stipulates in return, to depart when and 
how.Mr. Deane s|iall judge proper, to serve the United Statif 
witii . all possible ze^ without pay or emolum^t, reservfaig io 
himself only, the liberty of returning to Europe if his $uni)y o^ 
]|ua;King should recall him. 

Neither his family nor his King w^e willing that he should 
depart; npr had Mr. Deane the power either to conclude this 
contract or to furnish the means of his conveyance to Americuu 
Difficulties rise up before him, only to be dispersed, and ohptfli^lea. 
tiiicken ^nly to^be surmounted. The day ffter the a^tui'^ /oC 
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lAne contract/ Mr. Deane's agency was superseded bj tBe arrmd 
' of Doctor Benjatnin Pranklih and Art&iir Lee as his colleagues 
^ in commission ; nor did ihej think themselves authorized to con- 
firm his engagements* Lafayette is not to be discouraged* The 
C^ommissioners extenuate nothing of the unpromising condition of 
theit cause. Mr. Deane avows his inability to, furnish hitt with 
' a passage to flie United States. " The more desperate the cause,'^ 
says Lafayette, " tiie greater need has it of my services ; and, if 
Mr. Deane has no vessel for my passage, I shall purchase one 
myseff, and will* traverse the Ocean with a selected company of 
'myowtt!*' 

Other impediments arise. His • design becomes known to the 
'BrWsh Anibassador at the Court of Versailles, who remonstrates 
to the Frendh Government against it. ' At his instance, orders 
are issued for the detention of the vessel purchased by the Mar- 
quis,' and fitted out at Bordeaux, ahd for the arrest of Ms person. 
To elude thi first of these orders, the vessel is removed from 
Bordeaux to the neighboring^ port of Passage, within the dominion » 
t>f Spain. The order for his own arrest is executed; but by 
stratagem and disguise he escapes from the custody of those who 
have him in charge, and before a second order can reach him he 
is safe on the ocean wave, bound to' the land of Independence 
and of Freedom. 

^ * It had been necessary to clear out the vessel for an island of 
Ae West Indies ; but once at sea he avails himself of his right 
as owner of the ship, and compels his captain to steer for the 
shores of emancipated ^orth America. He lands with his com- 
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paniims,' on the 25fh of April, 1777 , in Soatii Carolina, not 6r 
from €faark8ton> and inda a most cordial reception and hospi- 
table welcome in the houae of Major Hagen 

Every distail of' this aibrentkiroifs expedition, fiill of incidenti, 
comUning with the nmplicity of Mstorical trath alt the interest 
of romance, is so well known and so familuir to Ifae memory of 
all who hear* me, that i pass them OTeF> withoot fturtber notice. 

From Charleston he proceeded to Philadelphia,, where the 
Congress of the Revolution were in session, and where he 
offered hisr services in the cause. Here again he was met 
with difficulties, which to men of ordinairj minds would have 
. been hnuiinountable. Mr. Deane'a contracts were so numerons, 
and for offices of rank so hi^, that it was imposubfe thej should 
lie ratified by the Congress. He had stipulated for the ap* 
pointment of other Major Generals; and in tile same contract 
with that of Lafayette, for eteven other officers, from the rank 
of Colonel to that of Lieutenant. To introduce these officers, 
strangers, scarcely one of whom could speak die language of the 
country, into tile American army, to take rank and precedence 
over the native citizens whose ardent patriodsm had pointed them 
to the standard of their country, could «ot,. without great in- 
justice, nor without exciting the most fatal dissensions, have 
been done; and this answer was necessarily given as well to 
Lafayette as to the other officers who bad accompanied him 
from Europe. His reply was an offer to serve as ar volunteer, and 
without pay. Magnanimity thus disinterested could not be re- 
eisted, nor could the sense of it be worthily manifested by a 



mere acceptance of the offer. On the 3l8t of July, 1777 1 there- 
fore, 1])e fd^owing nesolution imd preamble are recorded upon 
the Journals of Confess :— 

« Whereas the Marquis de La&jrette, out of hi^ great zeal 
to the cause of I^lierty in which the United States are engaged^ 
has left his ftmily and connexions, and at his own expense 
ccHne over to offer his service to the United States, without 
pension or particular allowance, and is anxious to risk hb life 
in our cause: 

^^Mes^^edf That his service be acc^ted, and that in con- 
sideration of his zeal» illu'strious family, and contiexions, he 
have the r€mk md cctnmUsion of Major General in the Army 
of the United Stated.'^ 

He had the rank and commission, but no command as a 
Major General. With thisj all personal ambiticm was gratified ; 
and whatever services he might perform, he could attain no 
higher rank in the American army. The discontents cf officers 
already in the service, at being, superseded in command by a 
^tripling foreigner, were disarmed ; nor was the prudence of 
Congress perhaps without its influence in withholding a com- 
mand, which but for a judgment premature << beyond the slow 
advance of years,'' might have hazarded something of the sa- 
cred cause itself- by con^d«i^ce too hastily bestowed. 

The day after the date of his commission he was introduced 
to Waslungton, Commander-in-chief of the armies of the Cim- 
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federation. It was? the ciritieal period of the camppign of 1777. 
TOie British army, commanded by Lord Hoiwe, was advancing 
from the head of Elk, to which tiiey had been transp<nted by 
sea from New York, upon Philadelphia. Washington, by a coun- 
teracting movement, had been approaching from his line of de- 
fence in the Jerseys towards the city, and arrived there on the 
Ist of August. It was a meeting of congenial souls. At the 
dose of it Washington gave the youthful stranger an invitation 
to make the head quarters of the Commander-in43hief his 
home: that he should establish himself there at his own time, 
and consider himself at all times as one of his famUy, It was 
natural that in giting this invitation he rimuld remark the 
contrast of the situatioH in wfaieh it would place him, with 
that of ease, and comfort^ and luxurious enjoyment, which he 
had left, at the splendid Court of Louis the Sixteenth, and of 
bis beautiful and accomplished, but ill-f&ted Queen, thenat the 
very summit of all which constitutes the common estimate of 
felicity. How deep and solemn was this contrast! No native 
American had undergone the trial of the same alternative. None 
of them, save Lafayette, had brou^t the same tribute, of his 
life, his fortune, and his honor^ to a cause of a country foreign 
to his own. To Lafayette the soil of freedom was his country. 
His post pf honor was the post of danger. His fireside was 
the field of battie. He accepted with joy the invitation of 
Washington, and repaired fcnihwith to the Camp* The bond 
of indissoluble friendship — ^the friendship of heroes, was sealed 
from the first hour of their meeting, to last ^barou^out their 
lives and to live in the memory of mankind forever. 



It was perhaps at the firu^edtkm of the Aih^ricaii Comma' 
sioners in France that this invttation was given by Washington. 
in a leiter fromFthem of the 25th of May, 1777^,^ the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, thej announced ihat the Marquis had departed for 
the United States in a ship of his own, 'ilccompanied l^ some 
officers of distinction, in ordet to serve in oui* armies. They ob- 
serve fhat he is exceedingly beloved, and Aat every body's good 
wishes attend hhn. They cannot but hope thait he will meetwiih suet 
a reception as will make the *countty and his expedition agreeable 
to him, Thqr further saty that tiiosc who -censure it ^ itttprudeot 
in him, do nevertheless applaud his spirit; «Lnd tkey are satisfied 
that civilities and respect shown to him will be serviceable to our 
oause in France, as pleasing Hot only to his powerful relations uid 
to the Court, but to the whole French Nation. They finally add, 
that he had left a beautiful young wife, and for her sake parti*, 
cularly, they hoped that Ms bravery and ardent desire to dis- 
tinguish himself would be a littie restrained by the General's 
(Washington'^) prudence, so as not to permit his being hazarded 
much but upon some inqiortftnt occasion* 

The head-quarters of "^V'ashingtbn, serving as a volunteer with 
the rank and commission of a ^itjor General wifliout command^ 
was precisely flie station adapted to the development of his cha- 
racter, to his own honor, and that of ibte army, and to the pru- 
dent mani^emei^ of the countiy's cause. To Tiim- it was at once 
a severe schobl of experience, and a rigorous test of merit. But 
it was not the place to retrain him from exposure to danger. 
The time at which he joined the Camp was one of pre-eminent 
peril. Thfe British Govemmignt, and the Cottimanfier-ui-chief of 
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the Brit^h forces, had imaged that the possession of Phila- 
delphia, eombined with ihat of the line along the Hudson rirer» 
fixanthe Canadian frontier to the city of New York, would be fatal 
to the American cause. By the* capture of Burgojne and his army 
that portion of the .project sustained a total defeat. The £nal issue 
of the war was indeed sealed with the capitulation of the 17th of 
October, 1777, at Saratogp— ^sealed, not with tiie subjugation, but 
with'the independence of the North American Union. 

In the southern cam^paign the British commander was more 
successful. The fall of Philadelphia was the result of the battle 
of Brandy wine, on the 11th of September. This was the first 
action in which Lafayette was engaged, and the £rst lesson of his 
practical military school was a lesson of .misfortune. In the 
atten^t to rally the American troops in their retreat,.he received 
a musket ball in the le^. He was scarcely conscious of the wound 
till made sensible of it by the loss of blood, and even then ceased 
not his exertions in the field till lie had secured and co¥ei\ed the 
retreat 

This casualty confined him for some time to bis bed.atJPhila- 
delphia, and afterwards detained him some days at. Bethlehem; 
but within six week he rejoined theMad-quarters of Washington, 
near Whitemarsh. He soon became anxious 'to obtain a command 
^qual to his rank, andTin the- short space of time that he had 
been with the Comma^ider-in^hief, had- so thoroughly obtained 
his confidence as to secure an earnest solicitation' from him to 
Congress in his favor. In a letter to Congi^ess of. the. 1st of 
Novembecy 1777, ;he -says : . « The Marquis de Lafayette is 



extremely solicitous of having a command equal to his rank. I 
do not know in ndiat li^t Congress will view the matter, Imt 
it appears to me, from a consideration of his illustrious and import* 
ant connexions, i^he attachment which he has manifested for our 
cause, and the consequences ii^hich his return in disgust might 
produce, that it will be advisable to gratify him in his wishes; and 
the more so, as several gentlemen from France, who came ov^r 
under some assurances, have gone back disappointed in their 
expectations. His conduct with respect to them stands in a 
favorable point of view, having interested himself to remove their 
uneasiness, and urged the impropriety of their making any unfa- 
vorable representations upon their arrival at home ; and in all his 
letters he has placed our affairs in the best situation he could. 
Besides, he is sensible, discreet in his inanners^ has made great 
proficiency in our language, and from the disposition he disco- 
vered at the battle of Brandywine, possesses a large share of 
bravery and military ardor." - 

Perhaps one of the highest encomiums ever pronounced of a man 
in public life, is that of a historian eminent for his profound acquaint- 
ance with mankind, who in painting a great character by a single 
Kne says that he was just equal to all the duties of the highest 6&ces 
ivhich he attained, and never above tiiem. There are in some men 
qualities which dazzle and consume to litfle or no valuable purpose. 
They seldom belong to the great benefactors of mankind. They 
were not the qualities of Washington, or of Lafayette. The testi- 
monial offered by the American Commander to his young friend, 
after a probation of sevettd months, and after the severe test of the 
disastrous dky of Brandjrwine, was precisdy adapted to Are man in 
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whos^ favor it was given, imd to tiie object which it Was to accom- 
plish. What earnestness of purpose ! what sincerity of conviction ! 
what energetic simpHcit j of expression ! what thorough ddineation 
of character! The merits of Lafayette "to the eye of Washington 
are the candor and generosity of his disposition — ^the indefatigable 
ihdustry of application which in the course of a few months has 
already given him the mastery of a foreign language— good sense-^ 
discretion of manners, an attribute not only unusual in early years 
but doubly rare in alliance with that enthusiasm so signally marked 
by his self-devotion to the American cause ; and, to crown all the 
rest, the bravery and military ardor so brilliantiy manifested at 
the Brandywine. Here is no random praise ; no unmeaning 
panegyric. This cluster of qualities, all plain and simple, but 
so seldom found in union together, so generally incompatible 
with one another, these are the properties eminentiy trustworthy in 
the judgment of Washington ; and these are the properties which 
his discernment has found in Lafayette, and which urge him tiius 
eamestiy to advise the gratification of his wish by the assignment 
of a command equal to the rank which had been granted to his zeal 
and his illustrious name. 

The recommendation of Washington had its immediate effect; 
and on the 1st of December, 1777, it was resolved by Congress that 
he should be informed it was highly agreeable to Congress that the 
Marquis de Lafayette should be appointed to the command of a 
division in the Continental Army, 

He received accordingly such an appointment; and a plan was 
organized in Congress for a second invasion of Canada, at the head 
4 
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%f which he wu placed. This eKpeditieii» origjbftUy pri^ected wi^ 
out coQSttltatioii with the Commander-in-chief, mig^t be cinmected 
with the temporary dissatis&ction, in the communitj and in Con^ 
gress, at the ill success of his endeavors to defend Philadelphia, 
which riyal and unfriendly partisans were too ready to compfu'e with 
the splendid termination, by the capture of Burgoyne and his army« 
oi the Northern campaign^ under the c(mimand of General Gates* 
To foreclose aJl suspicion of participation in these Tiews, Lafayette 
proceeded to the Seat of Congress, and, acctpiing the important 
charge which it was proj>osed to assign to him, obtained at his par- 
ticular request that he should be considered^is an officer detached 
from the army of Washington^ and to remain under his orders. He 
then repaired in person to Albany, to take command of the troops 
who were to assemble at that place, in order to cross ihe Lakes on 
the ice, and attack Montreal ; but on arriving at Albany he found 
none of the promised preparations in readiness^— they were, never 
effected. Congress some time after relinquished the design, and the 
Marquis was ordered to rejoin the army of Wa£(hington. 

In the succeeding month of May, his military talent was dis- 
played by the masterly retreat effected in the presence of an over- 
whebning superiority of the . enemy's force from tiie position at 
Barren Hill. 

He was soon after distin^shed at the battie of Monmouth; and 
in Septeihber, 1778, a resolution of Congress declared their high 
sense of his services, not only in the field, but in his exertions to 
concilia^ and heal dissensions between the officers of die IVench 
fleet iinder the/:ommapid of Count d'Estaing and some of the native 



officers of our army. Theae^ dissensions had arisen in fhe frit 
moments of co-operation in the service^ and had threatened per« 
mcious consequences 

In the month of April, 177^9 the combined wisdom of the Count 
de Vergennes and of M, Turgot, the Prime Minister and the 
\ Financier of Louis tiie SixteenlJi, had brought him to the conclusion 
that the erent Ihe most desirable to France with regard to the con- 
troTersj between Great Britain and her American Colcmies, was 
that the insuirection should be suppressed. This judgment, erinc- 
ing only the total absence of all moral considerations^ in the 
estimate, bj ihese eminent statesmen, of what was desirable to 
France, had undergone agreat change bj the close of the year 1777. 
The Declarstion of Independence had changed the question between 
the parties** The popular feeling of France was all on the side of 
the Americans. The daring and romantic movement of Lafayette, 
in defiance of the Government itself, then highly favored by public 
opinion, was followed by universal admiration. The spontaneous 
spirit of the people gradually spread itself even over the rank cor- 
ruption of the Court; a suspicious and deceptive neutrality suc- 
ceeded to an ostensible exclusion of the Insurgents from the forts 
of France, till the capitulation of Burgoyne satisfied the casuists 
J2f international law at Versailles that tiie suppression of the insur- 
rection was no longer the most desirable of events; but that the 
(United Qtates were, de facto, sovereign and independent; and that 
France might conclude a Treaty of Commerce with them, without 
giving just cause of offence to the stepmother country. On the 
6th of February, 1778, a Treaty of Commerce between France and 
the tTnited States was concluded, and with it, on ihe same day«« 



'treaty of eventual Defensive Alliance, to take eBfect only in the 
event of Great Britain's resenting by war against France the 
consummation of the Commercial Treaty. The war immediately 
ensued, and in tiie summer of 1778 a French fleet under the com- 
mand of Count d'Estaing was sent to co-operate with the forces of 
the United States for the maintenance of their Independence. 

By these events flie position of the Marquis de Lafayette was 
essentially changed. It became necessary for him to reinstate him- 
self in the good graces of his Sovereign, offended at his absenting 
himself from his country without permission, but gratified with 
tiie distinction which he had acquired by gallant deeds in a ser- 
vice now become tliat of France herself. At the close of the 
campaign of 1778, with the approbation of his friend and patron, 
the Commander-in-chief, he addressed a letter to the President 
of Congress, representing his then present circumstances with the 
confidence of affection and gratitude, observing that the sentiments 
which bound him to his country could never be more properly 
spoken of than in the presence of men who had done so much 
for^ their own. "As long, continued he, as I thought I could 
dispose of myself, I made it my pride and pleasure to fi^t 
under American colors, in defence of a cause which I dare more 
particularly call oura^ because I had the good fortune of bleeding 
for her. Now^ Sir, that France is involved in a war, I am urged, 
by a sense of my duty, as well as by the love of my. country, 
to present myself before the King, and know in what manner 
he judges proper to employ my services* The most agreeable 
of all will always be such as may enable me to serve the com- 
mon cause among those whose friendship I had the happiness to 
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(riytain* and whose fortune I had the honor to follow in la^ 
smiling times. That reason, and others, wtucl^ I leave to the 
feelings of Congress, engage ^le to beg from them the liberty of 
going home for the next winter. 

^' As long as there were any hopes of an active campaign, I 
did not think of leaving the field; now that I see a verj peace- 
able and undisturbed moment, I take this opportunity of waitii^ 
on Congress.'' 

In ihe remainder of the letter he solicited tiuit, in the event 
of his request being granted, he might be considered as a soldier 
on furlough, heartily wislung to regain his colors an4 his esteemed 
and beloved fellow-soldiers. And he closes with a tender ot any 
services which he mi^t be enabled to render to the American 
cause in his own country. 

On the receipt of this letter, accompanied by one from Oenend 
Washington, recommending to Congress, in terms most honorable 
to the Marquis, a compliance with his request, that body imme- 
diately passed resolutions granting him an unlimited leave of 
absence, with permission to return to the United States at his own 
most convenient time; that the President of Congress should 
write him a letter returning him the thanks of Congress for that 
disinterested zeal which had led him to America, and for the 
services he had rendered to the United States by the exertion 
of his courage and abilities on many signal occa^uHis; and that 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the Court of 
Veraailles should be directed to cauw an client sword, wife 



proper devices, to be made, and presented to him in t&e name 
of the United States. These resolutions were communicated to 
him in a letter expressive of the sennbili^ congenial to them, 
from tiie President of Congress. Henry Lanr^is. 

' He- embarked in January, 1779, in the frigate Alliance, at 
Bostra, and on the succeeding 12th daj of February presented 
himself at Versailles. Twelve months had already elapsed since 
the conclusion of the Treaties of Commerce and of eventful Alli- 
ance between France and the United States. They had during 
the greater part of that time been deeply engaged in war vith a 
common cause against Great Britun, and it was the cause in 
which Lafayette had been shedding his blood : yet, instaul of 
receiving him with open arms, as the pride and ornament of his 
country, a cold and hollow-hearted order was issued to him not 
to present himself at Court, but to consider himself under arrest, 
with permission to receive visits only from his relations, lliit 
ostensible mark of the Royal displeasure was to last eight days» 
and Lafayette manifested his sense of it only by a letter to the 
Count de Vergennes, inquiring whether the interdic6on upon him 
to receive visits was to be considered as extending to that of 
Doctor Franklin. The sentiment of universal admiration which 
had followed him at his first departure, greatiy increased by his 
splendid career of service during the two years of his absence, 
indemnified him for the indignity of the courtly rebuke. 

He remained In Fnmce through the year 1779, and returned 
to the scene of action early in tiie ensuing year. He continued 
in the French service, and was appointed to (*ommand the Ring's 
own regiment of dragoons, stationed during the year in vaiioui 
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parts of tiie Kiiigdom» and holding an incessant correspondence 
with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of War» ur^ng the 
employment of a land and naval force in aid of the American 
cause. *^The Marquis de Lafayette,'' says Dr. Fhmklin, in a 
letter of the 4th of March, irSO, to the President of Congress, 
** who, during his residence m Fhince, has been extremely zealous 
in supporting our cause on all oceasibna, returns again to fight 
fin* it. He is infinitely esteemed and beloved here, and I am 
|)ersuaded will do- every thing ih his power to merit a continur 
aAce of the same afiection from America^" 

Immediately after Bis arrivaf in the United States, if was^ 
on the l6th of May, ITSO, resolved in Congress, that they con- 
sidered ht^ retuiti to America to resume his .command as a fresh 
proof of the disinterested zeal and persevering attachment which 
have jQsfly recommended him to the pubKc confidence and ap- 
pliEMise, and that they received with pleasure a tendier of the 
further services of so gallant and meritorious an officer.. 

From this, time until the termination ofthecampa^n of ITSr, 
by the surrendier of Lord Comwallis and his army at Yorktown, 
his service was of incessantactivity, always signalized by military 
talents unsurpassed, and by a spirit never to be subdued. At 
the time of the treason of Arnold, Iiafayette was accompanying 
his Commandbr-iii -chief to an important confi^rence and consult- 
ation with die French Greneral; Rbchambeau; and then, as ill 
every stage of the war, it seemed as if the position which he- 
occupied, his personal character, his individual relations vrith 
Washington, with the officers of bodi the allied armies, and 
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with the armies themselvet, had been qpecially ordered to promote 
and secure that harmony and mutual gpod understanding indis- 
pensable to the ultimate success of the common cause. His 
position, too» as a foreigner by birth, a European, a volunteer 
in the American service^ and a person of high rank in his 
native eountry, pointed him out as peculiarly suited to the 
painful duty of deciding upon the character of the crime, a^d 
upon the fate of the British officer, the accomplice and victim 
of the detested traitor, Arnold. 

In the early part of the campaign of 1781, when Comwallis 
with an overwhelming force was spreading ruin and devastation 
over the Southern portion of the Union, we find Lafayette, 
with means altogether inadequate, chaiged with the defence of 
the Territory of Virginia. Always equal to the anergencies ki 
which circumstances placed him, his expedients for encountering 
and surmounting the obstacles which they cast in his way are 
invariably stamped with the peculiarities of his character. The 
troops placed under hb command for the defence of Virginia 
were chiefly taken from the Eastern regiments, unseasoned to 
the climate of the ' South, and prejudiced against it as unfavo* 
rable to the health of the natives of the more rigorous regions 
of the North. Desertions became frequent, till they threatened 
the very dissolution of the corps. Instead of resorting to miUtary 
execution to ret^ his men, he appeals to the sympathies of 
honor. He states, i^ general orders, tiie great danger and diffi- 
culty of the eiiterprize upon whicK he is about to embark; 
represents th^ only possibility by which it can promise success,**-!- 
the fidihful adherence of the spldiers, to their chief, and hii 



«oiilideiice that &ey mH not abandon Mm. He tiien adda, 
that if^ however, any individual of the detachment was unwilling 
to follow him, a passport to return to his home should be 
forthwith granted him upon his application. It is to a cause like 
that of American Independence that resources like this are 
congenial. After these general orders, nothing more was heaid 
<tf desertion. The verj cripples of the armj preferred paying 
kr their own transportation to follow the corps, rather than 
to ask for the dismission which had been niade so easily accessible 
to all. 

But how shall the deficiencies of the militaty chest be sup*- 
j^ied ? The want of mcmey was heavily pressing upon the 8er« 
vice in every direction. Where are tiie sin<iw8 of war? Ho^ 
irei the troops to march without shoes, Hnen, clothing of ftll 
descriptions, and oth^r necessaries of life? Lafayette has found 
them all. From the patriotic merchants of Baltimore he obtaina 
on the pledge of his own persond credit, a loan of money ade-* 
quate to the purchase of flie materials > and from the fair hands 
of the daughters of the Monumental City, even then worUiy to 
be so called, he obtains the iifM ot midung up the needed gar- 
ments. 

. The details of the campaigD, from its unprmniamg outset, wheft 
Comwalli^ the British Commander exulted in antieipatiim tkll' 
the boy could not escape him till die stoining cf the twin re- 
doubts, in emulation of gaUantry by the vdiant Frendanen of 
Viomes&ilj and the Americlm felfovr-s<MierB rf La%^te led lif ' 
bim to victmy at Torktown, must be left to tbe'recofdng pen 
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tt Hktoiy. Bfrfh reibubts were carried at die point of the nrordi 
«pid<]lomwaUiSt wi& averted face^ surrendered his a^rd to Wasbn 
iofton. 

This was the last iri^ struggle of the war, which howler 
fingered ttrough anotiia* year ratfaa* of negotiation than c^ aci;tOB« 
Immediately after the capitulation at Yorktown, Lafayette asked 
and obtained again a leaye of absence to yisit his fiimily and his 
Cduntry, and with thk closed hU military serrice in the field dn-i 
ring the Revolutionary War. But it was not for the indiiidnal 
enjoyment of his renown that he returned to France. The resoln* 
tiOBs of Coi^ress accooapaByi^ that which gave him a discretionary 
leave of absence, while b<m<Mrary in die hi^iest degree to him weire 
Equally marked by a grant of , virtual credentials for n^tiatioa 
senid ty the trust of conAdential powers, together with a letter 
of the warmest commendation of the gallant soldier to ijut favo^ 
^ his King. The ensuing year was eonsumed in preparation^ 
fori^ formtdaUe combiiied French and Spwish expedition agidnst 
^ British Islands in the West Indies, and particularly the Is^id 
itf Jamaica; thence to recoil upon New York, and to pursue tfa^ 
ofl&nsiye war into Ca^bda, Tlie fleet destined foir this gigantie 
undertalmg was already assembled at Cadiz; and Lafayette^ 
ai^inted the chief of the Staff, was there ready to embark i^n 
t|i^ peritous advebtee, when, oA tiie dOtii erf November, iTB%, 
the prdiminary treaties ot peace were concluded between hb 
Jftritanhic Majesty on one part, and the Allied Powars of France,- 
£^n, and ike United States d America, on the other. The fii«i 
intelligence of this event recm^ by the American Congress wa* 
in the eommunieation of a lettelr fiN>m Lafayette. 



r The wai.of American Independence is pkMie^. The FeQ|^ eC 
Urn North American^Confedeiation are in union, ^yereign and iur 
dependent* Lafayette at twenty-five years of i^ has lived the 
fife of a ptttriarchy and illustrated the career of a hero. Had his 
dajs upon e(urth been then numbered^ and had he then sl^ with 
Us fiilhers, iUustrioiis» as for centuries their names had been» hi^ 
Aame to the end of time would. have transcended them al|. Forr 
tunate youth I fortunate beyond even the measure of his com- 
panions in arms ivitb whcnn he had achieved the glorious conaum- 
nuition ot American Indq^ndence 1 His fame was all his own— ^^ 
mil cheaply earned^— not igno|dy von* His fellow-soldiers had 
bom Hit chamj^ons and defenders of their country. Thqr 
i^eiq^ for ihfimselves^ lor tbeir wives, their children* th^ir pos- 
terity to the latest time* the rewards of their dangers and 
their toils. Lafayette had watched, and laboredi and fongbt9 
and bled^-4M)t fiir Innself* not &r his &mily,,not» in the first 
instance, eveii fi»r his cowAtry^t In the lq;endary tales <^ 
Chivalry we read of tournaments at which a foreign and un-^ 
lipown Kn]|^ suddenly presents himself, armed in complete 
st0ei, and with the vizor down enters the ring to contend 
With the asa^nUed fiower of Knighthood finr, the prize ^ 
honor, to be awarded by the hand of Beauty; bears it iii 
trimnph away, and cUsa|qp«aiB from the astomshed multitude of 
eotnpetitors and spectaAimi of the fintts of arms* But where 19. 
iIk rolls of History, where in ^ fictions of Bomance, wher^ 
but in the life of Lafiiyette,'has been seen the.QoUe stranger^ 
fl/ii^ with Hm tribute of his name, his rank, his affluence, his 
ease, lus domestic bliss, hh , treasure, hit Mood, to the rdief 
of a sufering and ^i^i^Mat land in the homr of >er, deepest' 
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calamitj— -faurii^ his bosom to her foes, and not at fte tian* 
wifkt pi^;eantrj of a toomament, bat for a saccesuon of five 
y^ars shaiing all tiie yicissitudes of her fiurtiines ; always 
ei^er to appear at the post of danger-tempering the glow of 
yoadifnl ardor with the cold cantion of a yeteran commander; 
bold and daring in action ; prompt in execution ; rapid in 
pursuit ; fertile in expedients ; unattainable in retreat ; oRea 
exposed, but never surprised, never disconcerted } eluding his 
enemy when within his fancied grasp ; bearing upon him with 
irresistible sway when of force to cope with him in the con* 
flict of arms ! And what is this but the diary of La&yette, 
from the day of his rallying the scattered fugitives of the 
Bcandywine» insensible of the Mood flowing from his woBpd, 
to the storming of the redoubt at Torktown ! 

Henceforth as a public man Layfayette is to be considered 
m a Frenchman, always active and ardent to serve the. United 
States, but no longer in tfaei)r service as an officer. So trans- 
cendent had been his merits in the common cause, that to 
reward them the rule of pn^;ressive advancement in the armies 
of .France was set aside for him. He received from the 
Minister of War a notification ftat from the day of his retire- 
ment from the service of the United Stages as a Mjgor Gaieral, 
at the close of the war, he should hold the same rank in the 
armies of France, to date from the day ^ ^ capitulation of 
Lord Comwallis. 

Hien^efortii ^e is a Frenchman, destined to perform in the 
\lkWT ®^ ^^ country a part as peculiarly his own» and not 
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lefts i^drkmft than that whkh he had perfermed in the war ot* 
Indejpendence. A short pmod of profound peace followed the; 
great triumph of Freedom. The desire of Lafajette once more 
to. see the land of his adoption $fkA the associates of his glorja^ 
fte fellow-soldiers who had become to him as brothers^and the 
friend «nd patron of his youth who had become to Um as ft 
fiLther— sympathizing with tfaetr desire once more to see him*^ 
to see in their prosperity him who had irst come to theiA in 
flieir afflicti<m— induced him in the year 1784 to pay a visit itf 
the United States. 

. On the 4& itf August of that year he landed at New 
York, and in the space of five months from that time tisited 
hb venerable friend at Mount Vernon, where he was then livbg 
in retirement, and traversed ten States of the Union; receiving 
every where, from their Leg^lative AssemUies, from the Mu** 
nicipal Bodies of fte dties and towns through which he passed* 
fbmn the officers of the krmy his late associatcfs (now restored* 
to the virtues and occiqmtio]is ai {oivate Hfe), and even from 
the recent emigrants from Ireland, who had come to adopts . 
for their country the self*emancipated land, addresses of grata' 
lation and of joy— 'the effouons of hearts grateful in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessing for the poss^sn<« of ' wliich the/ had 
been so largely indebted to hii exel*tions-Hmd» finally, from; 
the r United States of 5 America in Congress assembled at 
Treuton, 

On the 9th of December it was resolved by that body that 
a committee to consist of one member from each State should 



ht appointed to rec^e^ and in th6 tiaitie ot Congnfite take leav^ 
ib{ the Marquid. That thej sSiould be instrncted to assure him 
that Congress continued to entertain die satiae h^h sense of his 
abilities and zeal to prdmbte the welfare of America, both her^ 
and in Europe, which lliey had frequently eiq^ssed and mani- 
fested on former occasions, and which the recent marks of hit 
attention to their commercial and other interest had perfectly 
confirmed. <*That, as his uniform and unceasing attachment ^ 
tCf tiiis country has resembled that of a patriotic cititen^^tbe 
United States regard him with*particttlar affection, and wilt not 
cease to feel an interest in whatever may concern his honor and 
prosperity, and that their hbst atfd kindeal wishes will arrays 
attend him.** 

' And it was ftrtiier tesolTed, tiiat a tetter be written to U$ 
Most Christian Majesty, to be signed i)y his Excellency tiif 
President t)f Cotgress, expressive of the higjh sense whidi jfte 
United States in Congrei^s assembled entetiain cf the seal^ 
talents, and meritorioift services of th^ Marquis de Lafayette^ 
"and recommending htm to the favor and patronage of lite 
Majesty. 

' iThe JBrst of these resolutions was> ^n the next day, chivied 
ihto' execution. At a solemn interview vrilh 'the Coifinvittee of 
Congress, received i» their Hall, and addressed by tl^e Chtiimaai 
of tiicir Committee, John Jay, the purport of tiiese resolutfams 
was communicated to him* He replied in terms of fervent 
sensibility for the kindness manife^rted personally to Vimself ; 
and with allusions to the 5$ituif66n, the infospects, and &e duties 



# tte Be^e of €ds eoimtiy^ he pointed oot tiie great interesii 
^«fai^ ke bc&^ted U indespeiiBable to their welfiire that ^y 
'AottM euttmte and cherish. In the following memorable den- 
tences the ultimate objects of his solicitude are disclosed in "ft 
ione deeply solemn and imjnresdve: — 

•^ May this immense Temple of Freedom/^ said he, ** eveir 
'itand, a lesson to oppressors, an example io the oppressed, h 
sanctuary for "flie rights of mankind! and niay these happjf 
United States attain that complete splendor and prosperity whicH 
will illustrate the blessings of theii* Croverhment, and for agiea 
to come rejoice the departed souls of its founders !" 

Fellow-dtizens ! Ages have pasted away since these ^m'dt 
were spoken; but ages are the years of the existence of Nt^ 
^ons. The founders df this immense Temple of Freedom haVe 
all departed, save here and there a soKtary exception, ev^ 
while I speak, at the point of taking wing. The prayer of 
Lafayette is not yet consummated. Ages upon ages are still 
to pass away before it can liave Its full accomplishment) and 
for its full accomplishment, hSs spirit, hovering over our headtf, 
in more than echoes talks around these walls. It repeats ih^ 
grayer iMA, ^m his lips fifty years ago was at once a partin|; 
blessing and a prophecy; fof were tt possible for the whole 
human race now brei^diing the breath of lijfe to be assemble^ 
within this Hall, youi^ Orator would, in your name >nd ik 
Siat of your constituents, appeal to fiiem to testify for yo^ 
fiithers <ff the tast generation, that, so Ikr as has depend^ 
vpon them, the blesfing of Lafayette has beett prophecy! Teal 



^ immense Temjple cf Freedom styi 8tai^» a ieeumi i» <^ 
^ressoTB, an example io the oppressed, and a sanctmrj f» Ifae 
' iiglbts of mankind! Yes ! with the smiles of a ben%aant Pn^- 
^ridence, the splendor and prosperitj of these happy Umte)l 
Mates haye illustrated the blessings of their GfOTemmenty and| 
ve may humbly hope, have rejoiced the departed souls of its 
Ibnnders.' For the past your fathers amd you hsTe been vespon« 
aible. The charge of the future deyolvea upon jon and np^ 
your children. The vestal fire of Fre^om is in your custody i 
^ay the souls ;of its departed founders neyer be oaUed to 
vritness its extinction by neglect, nor a ml upon the pmity 
of its keep^^i 

' With, this yaledietory^ Lafayette took,- as he and those who 
beard him then, belieyed, a final leaye of the People of ihp 
United States. He returned to Franee, and arriyed at Paris 
op the 25th of January, ir$5. 

He continued to take a deep interest in the concerns of 
the United States, and exerted his inflnence with the French 
Qoyemment to obtmn reductions of duties favorable to their 
eemmerce and fisberiea* In the summer of 17Q6 he yisited 
seyeral of the German Conr^ and att^ded tiie la^ great r^ew 
Ijj Frederick the Seii^ond jof bia yeteraa army— a review un- 
usually splendid, and speciaQy remarkable by the attendance of 
pany of , the most dist^ngtushed military commanders of Europe. 
ph the same year the I^eg^lature of. .Yif^^nia ^manifested tfaf 
continue^ recollection of his services rendered to the Peoplct 
oil Mt Cpmmonweal^, by. a comidimentary token of gratitude} 



not leas honorable ttan, it was Wfomii. Thef ics(^«d. ^ 
two. busts of Lafayette, to be execitted bj ii» celd>rate4 
sculptor Houdoo, should be {Hrocnred «t tbeir expense; Aoit 
one of th^n, shouM be placcfl in their own Legislatiie HdS, 
and the other presaited, in their name» to the wi^tcifal ti^ 
thorities of the eitj of Park* It was nceordinf^ presents^ 
by Mr. Jefferson^ then Minisier Plmiipoten;&Mrj ef tfie UnML 
States in France, and by "tte pwmissioQ of Louis the So* 
teenth was accepted, and with appropriate solemai^ pfaiced i^ 
one of tiie Halls of the Hotel de Yille of tiie Metropolis of 
France. 

We have gone through one sti^e of the fife of Lalayettef 
we are now to see him aedng upon another theatre— in a cause 
sti^U essentially ^e same, but in tiie appticatiea of ils prtft^ 
ciples to hts own country* 

The immediately or^tnating qnesticm which occasioned the 
French RevolntioB was the same with that from which the 
American Reyohitiim had spmng— Taxation of the Peopk without 
their consent* For nearly two centuries the Kings of France 
had been accustomed to leyy taxes upon the Peo^e by Royal 
Ordinances* But it was necessary that these Ordnances should 
be registeied in tte Parliaments or Judicial Tribunals; and 
these Parliaments claimed the ri^t of remonstratii^; against 
them, and sometimes refused the r^;istry ef them itseUL The 
members of the Pjiriiaments held th^ ofllces by pnrchase, bat 
were appointed by the King and were sulyeot to banishment 
or imprisonment at his pleasure. Louis tiie Ftfteesth^ towards 



%e close of lis teign had abcfflshed the Parlisments, W ft^ 
liad been restored it the accesadn of his successor. 

The finances of the KmgdcMi inr^re in -extreme cKsorder. The 
'MSnister^ or ^Comptroller Genend, Se Cidonne, after attemj^tiiig^ 
Various pnljects for obtainiiig the supplies, the amount find n^ of 
i^dh'he was^th lavish hand dafly increasing, betbou^t himsetf 
ttt last of taSing fbr tiie counsel "rff cNhers. He prevailed upon 
fte King to convoke, not the States 'General, but an AssemUy of 
IfotMea. There was something ri(Bculous in the very name by 
which this meeting was called, but it consisted of a selection from 
all die Grandees and Dignitaries of the Kingdom. The two brothers 
of the King, all the Princes c^ the blood, ArcKbish(q[>s and Bishqis, 
t)ukes and Peers, the Chancellor and ^Presiding Members of the 
Parliaments, distinguished Members of the I^otflesse, and the 
Mayors and Chief Mag^trates of a few of fhe principal cities of 
the Kingdom, constituted this Assembly. It was a representation 
of every interest 1>ut that of the People. They were appointed 
by the King, were members of the highest Aristocracy, and were 
assembled with the design tiuit their deliberations should be con- 
fined exclusively to 'the subjects submitted to their consideration 
by the Minister. These were certain plans devised by him for 
i'eplenishing the insolvent Treasury, by assessments upon the 
privileged classes, the very Princes, Nobles, Ecclesiastics, and 
Magistrates exclusively represented in the Assembly itself. 

Of this meeting the Marquis de Lafayette was a member. It 
was held in February, 17S7, and terminated in ihe overthrow 
and bamshment of the Minister hy whom it had been convened. 
In Ihe fiscal contems which absorbed ihe care and attention of 
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ii<iielrg, iLa%etle took comparati^^ Htfle ilUerat His vkviii 
were more comprdicBMnre. 

:inm AsMBblj ^onsUted of cme hudrdi iu|d Hmtj-m^^ 
persons^ and divided itself into ^y€I1 sectioiis er .bareaax^ ei^ 
prended hf a Prinee of tiie Uood. Iia£^rette vaa tdlotted t# 
the diviflioii vnder th^ FresideAcjr of tiie Count d'Artoi», Di^ 
jounger brother of the King» and since known as Charlef ^ 
Tenth. The propositions made by Lafayette wer&~ 

1. The suppression of Lettres de Cachet, imd the «ab<ditiol| 
of all arbitrarj impriscmment. 

, ^ > 

9* The estaUisiunent of reli^ous toleration, and &e restooaticA 
of the Protestants to their civil ri^ts. 

- 3* The convocation of a National Aasemblj representing 
tiie People of Fr^ce— -Personal Xaberty^-^Religious Liberfy-^ 
and a Representative Assembly of tbe People. These were hi| 
demands* 

The first ind second of them produced, perhaps, at the 
tiaie, no deep impression upon the Assembly, nor upon the 
puUie. ArUtrary imprisonment, and the religious persecutioil 
of the Protestants ha.<i become universally odions. They wfvt 
wom-oot instruments, even in the hands of those who wieMedl 
than* There -was none to defend dienu , 

Rtit Hk^ demand for n National Asfiembly startled ' the 
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AJnce at Okt head of &e Blureto. l/nM! said tte Cou^ 
d'Artois, do joa ask for the States GeDeral? Tes, Sir, was 
the answer of La&yette, and for somethii^ jet. better. Tou 
denre then, rq^ied the Prince, that I 8h<mld take in writing^ 
and report to the King, that the motion to conyoke the States 
Oeneral has been made by the Marqnis de Lafayette? ^Tes^ 
Sr:" and tiie name of Lafayette was accordingly reported to 
the King. 

The Assembly of Notables was dissolred— De Calonne was 
displaced and banished, and his successor undertook to raise 
the needed funds by the authority olf Royal Edicts. The war 
of litigation with the Parliaments recommenced, which termi- 
nated only with a positive promise that tiie States General 
should be conyoked. 

From that time a total rerolutioB of Goremment in France 
was m progress. It has been a solemn, a sublime, often a 
most painful, and yet, in the contemplation of great results, a 
refreshing and cheering contemplation. I cannot follow it in 
its overwhelming multitude of details, even as connected with 
the Life and Character of Lafi^ette. A second Assrembly of 
Ndtables succeeded the first; and then an Assembly of Bie 
States General, first to deliberate in separate orders of Clergy, 
Nobility, and Third Estate $ but, finaTiy, eonstttnting itself a 
National Assembly, and forming a Constitution of limited Mo- ' 
narehy, with an hereditary Royal Executive, and a Legislature 
in a single Assembly representing the People. 

Lafayette was a member of the States General first as- 



wdbiedw Thdf VMljiig was s^nalisMd by a straggle bet;iteft 
the several orders of which ihtj were composed, which, resiklted 
in breakilig ttieia all down iiite one National Asseiabljr, 

The convocation of ike States General had, in one reqtect, 
operated, in the progress of the French ReTolution» like the 
Declaration of Indqpendence in that of North America. It had 
changed the question in controversy. It wa8> on the part of 
the King of France, a concession that he had no lawfulp^w^ 
to tax the Pec^le witiiout their consent. The States General, 
therefore^ met with this admission already conceded by the King. 
In the American conflict the British Government never yielded 
tiie conoessiom They undertook to maintain their supposed^ 
rig^t of arbitrary taxation by force; and tiien the Peojde of . 
the Colonies renefinced all community of Government, not only 
with the King and Parliament, bat with tiie British Nation, 
They reconstracted the fabric of Govemmfsnt for theqasebpeSf 
and held the People of Britein as fore^piers— -frienda in peaper-, 
enemies in war* 

The concession by Loais the Sixteenth, implied in the 
convocation of the States General, was a virtual surrender of. 
absslute power-— air acknowledgment that, as exercised by him- 
self and bis predecessors, it had been, usurped. It was in 
substance an abdication of Us Crown. There was no power, 
which, he exercised as King of France, the lawfulness of 
which was not contestable, on tiie same princijde which denied 
him the right of taxation. When the Assembly of the States 
General met at Versailles, in May, 1789, there was but a 



Omtm o( a^ Roj^ auUioritf left. ^Ib^rUt thai th^ 
tf the Nation wa$ iii their hands, and they v«te not aparing^ 
in the ua^ of it« The Re[»«aeii^yea of the Third ESiliti^ 
doable in numbers to d|pse of die Clergy and the NoUUty, 
eonstituted tbemselres a National Assembly, and as a si|^ 
for the demolition of all privileged Orders, refused to delfliemtE 
in separate Chambers, and thus compelled the Representatiyes 
of the Clergy and Nobility to merge their separate existence 
in the general mass of the popular Representation. 

mius the eififice of society was to be reconstructed in France 
as it had been in America. The King made a feeble attempt to 
overawe the Assembly, by calling regiments of troops to Versailles, 
and surrounding with them the halt of their meeting. But ftere 
was defection in the army itself, and even the person of the King 
soon ceased to be at his own disposal. On the 11th of July, If 89, 
in ^ midst of the fermentation ifhich had succeeded ifae fall of 
the Monarchy, and nH^e the Assembly was surrounded by armed 
soldiers, Lafayette presented to them his Declaration of BS^it&-« 
Die first declaration of human rights ever proclaimed in Europe* 
It was adopted, and became ibe basts of that which the AssemUy 
promulgated with their Constitution. * ' 

' It was in this hemisphere, and in our own country, that all its 
principles had been imbibed. At the very moment when the ]De* 
claration was presented, the convulsive struggle between the ex- 
piring Monarchy and the new-bom but portentous anarchy of the 
l^arisian populace was taking place. The Royal Palace and the 
Hall of the Assembly was surrounded with troops, and insurrection 



^^pmlation of mxtj nifi&bm, iij& I«afrjette «t Hiw beMl» yrtm 
ie»t from the AiB«a^ly t^ ti^quUiKe the Pe^le of Paris^ wd 
^iftt incident was the occaskn of tiie ipBtitutum of the Nation^ 
Guard tf^tnigMit the Realm. juhI of the afqpointeeEt^ ynik the 
fpprolNition of the Kii^ «f Iiafayette aa their Gteperal C<Ha<* 
laaiider-iii-chief. 

This event*, without vacatijQg his seat iu. the National Aa^ 
sembly, comiepted hun at once with the military and the p<^ular 
movement of the Revolution. The National Guard vf^ ib^ armed 
Qulitia of the wjiole K)ngdom» embodicKl for the preservation of 
c^rder^ and the protection of persons and propertjr, as well as for 
(he estabUahmant of the Uhnrttes of the People. In his dimU^ 
9a{iacity of Commander G^uerral of ^. force, and of a R^re^ 
sanlative in the Constituant AMembly* his career^ for a perbd of 
more than tiuree years, was beae^ with the most imminent dai^rs,, 
4nd with ^^culties beyopd all human power to surmount. 

. Tlie ancient Monarchy of France had cn^mbled into ruinsii 
^ National Assembly, formed by an irrq;ular Representation of, 
Qlergy, NoUes, and Third Ei^ate, aficsr melting at the fire et a 
revolution into one bc4y* had transformed itself into a Ccmstituent 
Assembly representiiig the Peo^, had assumed tl^ exercise <^ 
all the powers of Govemm^t, extorted from the hands of the 
Kil%* ukL underMcen to -fivm a. Con^tution. for tib^ French 
li^$^mi, founded at <aice upon^ the ^eoiy of humw i^ts^ aact 
upon the preservation of. a royaV hereditary Grown upoQtiiehead 
of JUmis the Sixteenthf Lafayette sincerely belkved. that su<^h n 
system would not be absolutely inqenypatiUe w^tii tbe,^iili»e.^. 
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iiaAffU Alt hw edlU u J Monagphy/ am^nnfeA hj p^jdar HiMitei-^ 
tiefis^ pre^nted itsdf te liis imagiiiatSoii «8 « practicable fotm of 
government; 0or is it certain ^t^eveii te his last days he •evet 
altendened this pa^uasion^ The elenent «f hereditary Monan^j 
in this CoBstitatimi ims indeed not cmigenial with it. The proto* 
^pe from ^Ucfa the whole fabric had been drawn^ bad no tmch 
element it its composition. A feeling of generosity, of compassion; 
of '^qomipiseralien with ^ nnfortanate Prince then upon the 
duvne^who bad been his Soverdgn,'aind for Ids ill-&ted family, 
hnn^ed itself, peihaps unccmsciously to tmnself, with his well* 
reasoned faidi in the abstract principles of a republican creed; 
The total abdition of the monarchical featore nndonbtedly be- 
longed te his theory, bat the family of Bourbon had stSi a strong 
Ikdd on the affections of the Frendi People; History had not made 
up a record fiivorable ta &e estaUishment of elective Eings----a 
I strong ExecmtiTe Head wa» absokitely necessary to curb the im- 
petuosities of the People of France; and the same doctrine which 
played upon the &ncy, and crept upon Ae iund-hearted bene- 
vdenoe of La&yette, was adopted by a large mojmity of the Na- 
tional Assembly, sanctioned by fiie sufirages of its most intel- 
Hgent, Tsrtuous, and patiiotic members, and was finally embodied, 
in that royai democracy, fte result of theil' labors, sent forft tcr 
the worM, under the guarantee of numberless oaths, as the Con- 
stztution ot France for all aftertnne; 

Bui during tbd same period after the first meeting of the. 
dtMes Genertii) and while they w^e in actoal conflict with tiie 
eaq^ng energies of the Crown, and with the exclusive privi- 
l^gtA of the Clergjr and Nobility, Miother portentous powei^ 
tad aris^, and entered with terr^c activity itfo tte contro* 
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Terries of die time. ' This wna the power of popular insor- 
lectiOD, orgsDized. by Toluntarj associations of clabs^ uid 
impdled to action by the niinicipal authorities of the Citj of 
PariB« 

The first iiioyements of the People in the state of insur- 
rection took place on the 12tii. of July^ 17^% and issued in 
the destruction of the Bastile^ and in the murder of its Go- 
vemor, and of several other persons, hung up at lamp-posts, 
or torn to {neces by tiie frenzied multitude^ without form of 
trial and without shadow of guilty 

The Bastile had long been o^Uous as the {dace of confine-* 
ment of persons arrested by arbitrary orders for offences against 
the G^emment* and its destruction was hailed by most of 
the friends of liberty tbrou^umt the world as an act of pa^ 
triofism and magnanimity on jEbe part of tiie People* The 
brutal ferocity of the murders was OYerlooked or palliated in the 
glory of the achievement of ra:dng to its foundations the exe* 
crated Citadel of Despotism. But» as the summary justice of 
insurrection can manifest itse}f only by destruction, the ex- 
ample* once set became a' precedent for a series of years for 
scenes so atrocious, and for butohepes so merciless and horrible, 
that memory revolts at the task of recalling them .to the nnnd. 

It would be impossible, within the compass of this Discourse, 

to follow the details of the F^rench Revolution to the final do-* 

thronement of Louis the Sixteenth, and the extinction of ttm 

Constituti<mal Monardiy of France, on the 10th of August,* irM* 
7 
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During that period the two distinct Powers were in coatinuai 
operation — ^sometimes in concert with each other, sometimes at 
irreconcilable opposition* Of these Powers, one was the People 
of France* represented by. the Parisian populace in insurrec- 
tion; the other was the People of France, represented sue- 
cessiyely bj the Constituent Assembly, which formed the 
Constitution of 1791, and by the Legislative Assembly elected 
to carry it into execution. .1 

The moTements of tlie insurgent Power were occasionally 
convulsire and cruel, without mitigation or mercy. Guided 
by secret springs, prompted by vindictive, and sanguinary am- 
bition, directed by hands unseen to objects of individual 
aggrandizement, its agency fell like the thunderbolt, and swept 
like the whirlwind. 

The proceedings of the Assemblies were deliberative and 
intellectual. They began by grasping at the whole power of 
the Monarchy, and they finished by sinking under the dictation 
of the Parisian populace. The Constituent Assembly numbered 
among its members many individuals of great ability and of 
pure principles, but they were overawed and domineered by 
(bat other Representation of the People of France, which* 
Ihrough ihe instrumentality of the Jacobin Club and the Munici- 
pality of Paris, disconcerted the wisdom of the wise, and scat- 
tered to the winds the counsels of the prudent. It was impos- 
sible that under the perturbations of such a controlling power, a 
Constitution suited to the character and circumstances of the 
Nation should be formed. 
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Through the whole of this period the part performed l^j^ 
Lafeyette was ^fthOut parallel in history. The annals of" fiie 
biiman race exhibit no other instance of a position comparable 
for its unintermitted perils, its * deep responsibilities^' ind its 
providential issues', tiath that whibh he' occupied as Commander 
General of the National Guard, and as a leading member of the 
Constituent Assembly. In the numerous insurrections of' the 
People he saved the lives of multitudes devoted as victims^ and 
always at the most imminent hazard of his own. On the 5th 
and 6th of October, 1789, he saved the lives of Louis the Six- 
teenth and of his Queeti. He escaped time after ti^ne the 
daggers sharpened by princely conspiracy ^^n one hand, and by 
popular frenzy on the other. He witnessed too, without bein^ 
able to prevent it, the butchery of Foulon befbre his eyes ; and 
the reeking heart of Berthier, torn from his lifeless trunk, was 
held up in exulting 1;riumph before him. On this occas^ at^d on 
another he threw up his commission as Commander of the Na- 
tional Guards ; but wKo could IvEive succeeded him even with 
equal power to restrain these volcanic excesses? At the earnest 
solicitation of those who well knew that his place could never be 
supplied, he resumed and continued in the command until the 
solemn proclamation of the Constitution, upon which he defini- 
tively laid it down and retired to private life upon his estate in 
Auver^e. 

As a member of the Constituent Assembly, it is not in the 
detailed or^ization of the Government which they prepared, 
that his spirit and co-operation is to be traced. It is in the 
principles which he proposed and infused into the system. As 
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at<b« first AMmahlj of NotaMfe» Jii^Tmoe had. been raised for 
the aboKticm of arlutraiy impriMament, ior the extinction of 
reUgious intolerance, and for the repesentatifm of ^e People* 
an in tfie National Assembly besides tiie Dedaration of Rights 
3vfaich formed . the basis of Ae Constil^itfon itself, be made or 
si^ported tiie motions for the establishment of trial by jury, foe 
the gradual emancipation of 8layes«.for the freedom of the Press, 
for the abolition of all- tities of nobility, and for the declaration 
of equality of all the citizens, and the suppression of all the 
piriviksed orders, without exception rf the Princes of the royal 
famSy. Thus, while as a l^lator he was .spreading tne 
prindplea of uniTersal lib^y over the whole surface of the 
State, as Commander-in-chief of the armed force of tiie Nation^ 
he was controlling, represnng^ and mitigating, as far as it could 
be effected by human power, the excesses of the People. . 

The Constitution was at length proclumed, and the Con- 
stituent National. Assembly was. dissolved. In advance of this 
event, the sublime spectacle of the Federation was exhibited on 
the 14th of July, 1790, the first anniversary of the destruction 
of the Bastile. There was an ingenious and fanciful association 
of ideas in the selection of that day. The Bastile. was a ^tate 
Prison, a massive structure, which, had stood fo«r. hundred 
years, every stone of which was saturated with sighs and tear% 
and echoed the groans of four centuries of oppression^ It was 
the very type and* emblem of the despotism which had so long 
weighed upon France. Demolished from its summit to its 
foundation at the first shout of Freedom from the People, 
what day could be more appropriate than its anniversary for 
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the day of solemn consecratknr of the new &brie of iSkn^w^A 
ment, founded iqiou iiie ^rights of man? 

I shall not'descrfte the magnifioent and melancholjr {Ageant. 
of that dxj. ^ It has been done by aUer hands, and in a s^ 
iHdch could only be weakened 'and dilated b j repetition.'*^ The 
rdlgious solemnity of the mais was performed by a Prekte/ftea; 
eminent among the members of the Assembly and the dignitaries 
of the lahd; still eminent, after survifiaig the whole circle of sub*, 
sequent revolutions^ No kmger a Mier of the Churdi but amoi^ 
tlie most distinguished laymen and most celdmted statesmen 
6t France, Ms was the voice to invdce the blessing of Hevren 
upon tills new Constitution for his liberated cou$ttry$ and he nmt 
Louis the Sixteenth^ and Lafayette, and thirty tiiousand dde- 
gates from all tiie Confederated National Guards of the Kingdom^ 
in the presence of Almighty God and of five, huodred thousand 
of their countrymen, took the oAth of fidelity to tiie Nation, to 
the Constitutibn, and all, save tiie Monarch himself, to the Kn^. 
IDs corresponding oatii was, of fidelity to discharge the dutiM 
of his high office, and to the Fscqple. 

Alas! and was it till false and hollow! had these oaths nd* 
more substance than the brea^ tiiat ushered them ttf the wmdal 
It is imposriKe to look back upon the short and turbulent esisl^: 
ence of this royal democracy, to mark tiie frequent paroxysms 
of p(^ular frenzy by which it Was assailed and the catastrophe 
by which it perished, and to believe "that the vows of aH who 
swore to support it were sincere. Bu^ as well might the 

* In the Address to the young men of Boston, by Edward Evetett 
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gcripUMf of a block of lurbie, after exliausting kb genkis and his 
art in giving it a beantifal human form, call God to witness that 
it shall perform all the fanctions of animal life, as the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of France could pledge die fiiith of its members 
that their royal democrlM:j should work as a- permanent or» 
ganized form of government. The Declaration of Rights con- 
tmned all the jninciples essential to freedom. The frame of 
government was radicallj and irreparably defective. The here- 
ditary Royal Executive was itself an inconsistency with the 
Declaration of Kichts* The Legblative power» all concentrated 
in a single Assembly, was an incon^ify still more glaring. 
These Ivere both departures from the. -system of oi^;anization 
which Lafayette had witnessed in the American Constitutions: 
neitiier of them was approved by Lafayette. In deference to 
the prevailing opinions and prejudices of the times he ac- 
quiesced in them, and he was destined to incur the most 
imminent hazards of his life, and to make the sacrifice of 
ril tluit giies value to life ittelf, in £uthful adherence to 
that Constitution which he bad sworn to support 

Shortly after his resignation as Commander tjenend of the 
Kttticfn'al Qvaiids, the Irteiiids of liberty and order presented 
lum as a candidate for election as Mayor of Paris; but' he 
h«l a competitor in the person of Petfaioik more suited to the 
party, pursuing with in^xon^ble rancor the abolition of the 
Monarthy and the destruction of the King; and, what may 
seem scarcely credible, the remnant of the party which still 
adhef^ to the- King, the King himself* and above all the 
Queen, fiivored the election of the Jacobin PetlHon in prefer- 
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twc$ to ftat ef.La£qrdte^ . TK«j. werej, too fatally for ftenn; 
selv^, successful. ^ ^ ; , 

. From the first meeting of ihe L^lative , Assembly under 
the Constitution of ir91> the destruction of the King and of 
the , Monarchy, and the establishment of a Republic by means 
of the pofifukr passions and of popular violence, were the de- 
liberate . purposes of its leading members. The spirit with 
which the Revolution had been pursued from the time of the 
destruction of the Bastile, had caused the emigration of great 
numbers of the Kobility.and Clergy; and among them the two 
brothers of Louis the Sixteenth^ and of several other Princes 
of his blood. They had applied to ill tiie other gr^at Mo- 
narchies of Europe for assistance to uphold or restore the 
crumbling Monarchy of France. The French Reformers them- 
selves, in the heat of their political fmaticism, avowed, without 
di^uise, the design to revolutionize all Europe, and had emis- 
saries in every country openly or secretiy preaching the doctrine 
of insurrection against all established Governments. Louis tl^ 
Sixteenth and his Queen, an Austrian Princess, sister to. the 
Emperor Leopold, wer^ in secret negotiation with the Austrian 
Government for, the rescue of the King and royal fantily of 
France from the dangers witii which they were so incessantiy 
beset. In the Electorate of Treves, a part of the Germanic 
Empire, the emigrants from France were assembling with indi- 
cations of a design to enter France, in hostile array to effect 
a counter-revolution; and the brothers of the King, assuming 
n position at Coblentz, on the borders of their country, were 
holding councils^ the object of which was to march in arms 
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to Finis to release liie King from captivkf, and to res^te ibe 
aaci^t Monarchy to the dominioii tf absohtto Power. 

TheKing^ who even before Us torctd acceptance of H^ 
Constitutioii of ir91 had made an unauccessfol attempt to 
es^pe from his [palace prison, was> in Api^, 17dS, r^daced to 
the humiliating necessitj of declaring war agamst the Terj 
Sovereigns who were arming thmr Naticms to rescue him from 
his revolted subjects. Three armies^ each of fifty thousand 
mea» were levied to meet th^ emergencies of this war> and 
were placed under the command of Luckner, Rochambeau, 
and Lafajrette. As he passed through Paris to go and take the 
command of his army, he speared before the Le^lative As* 
sembty, the Presid^t of which, in addressing him, said that 
the Nation would oppose to tiieir enemies the Constitution and 
Lafayette. 

But the Enemies to the C(mstitutioik were within the walls. 
At this distance of time, when most of the men and many 
of tfie passions of those days have passed away, when the 
French Revolution and its results should be regarded with the 
searching eye of philosophical speculation as lessons of expe* 
rience to after ages, may it even now be permitted to remark 
how much the virtues and the crimes of men> in times of 
politicid convulsion, are modified^ and characterized by the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. The great actors of 
the tremefidous scenes of revolution of those times were men 
educated in schools of high civili^tion, and in the humane 
and benevolent precepts of the Christian religion. A small 
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fotHom of theift were Tkions aod AepmnA; but €ie' great 
majority were wovad iqi t* BoaAdes^ by iimt war of conflict 
ing inteFesta and abaorbing pasdoiM« enkindled by a great ccm* 
Tolsion of tiie social syalem^ Jt has^ be^a said by a great 
master of human nature-* 

** In peace» tiierefik pntibiogTso beemnes 'a< mftn' ' 
' Ab modest stOkiess and humiUtf ; 

But when the blast of war blows in yoois ears. 
Then inutate tie action « of the tiger/* 

Too faithfoily did the People of France, and the feadera of their 
fiictions, in that war of all the political elements, obey that in- 
junction. Who that lived in that day can remember! who since 
bom can read, or bear to be told the horrors of the 20th of 
June, the 10th of August, the SA imd 3d of September, lf9^, 
of the 3l8t of May, 1795, and of a multitude of others, during 
which in dreadful suceessipn Ihe rafurderers of one day were the 
victims of the next, until that, when the insurg^tt populace 
themselves were shot down by thousands in the very streets of 
Paris by &e military legions of the Convention, and the rising 
fortune and genius of Napoleon Bonaparte ! Who can remember, 
or read, or hear of all this, without^ shuddering at the sig^t of 
man, hb fellbw-creature^. in the drunkennessi of political frenzy 
degrading himself beneaih the condition of tite cannibal savage-^ 
beneath even the condition of thewiM beasts of the desert! and 
who buiwith a feelibg of deep mortification can reflect, that the 
ratibnat and immrtat being to the race of which he himself be^ 
longs, should, even in Im most pahny state of inteHectual cul- 
tivation, be capable of tfab self-transformation to brutality! 
9 
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tn tkis difisoltttion of all t]ie monti eleineiits whieh rq;iikfe 
ihe conduct of men in their social conditioD— 4n this monstroiM 
and acarcelj conceivable spectacle of a King zi the head of a 
nighty Naticm in secret league with the enemies against whom 
he has proclaimed himself at war, and of a Legislature con- 
spiring to destroy the King and Constitution to which thej have 
sworn allegiance wd support^ Labyette alone is seen to preserve 
his fidelity to the King, to the Constitution, and to his country : 



^l>ii8luA:e% untedttced, unterrified, 

. HiB loyalty he kept^ his Jove, his zeU^*^ 



On the 16th of June, 1792, four days before the first violation 
of ti^e Palace of the Tuilleries by the populace of Paris, at the 
instigation of the Jacobins, Lafayette in a letter to the Legislative 
Assembly had denounced the Jacobin Club, and called upon the 
Assembly to -suppress tiienu He ^^rwards repaired to Paris in 
person, presented himself at the bar of the, Assembly* repeated 
Us denunciation of the Club, and took measures for suppressing 
their, meetings. by force. He proposed aUo to the King himself 
to furnish him with n^eans of withdrawing with his family to 
Compeigne, where, he would have, been out oC the reach of that 
ferodous and blood-thirsiy multitude. The Assembly by )i great 
nugority of votes sustained the principles of hb letter, but the 
Kii)g« declined his proffered, assistance to enable him to withdraw 
from Paris; -and of those upon whom Jie called to »tarch with 
him and shut up the Jiall where the Jacobins held their meet- 
11^ not. more than thirteen persons presented themselves at the 
appointed time. 
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He fetttHMfl to hb vmj, lad betfune ihencefbrth the qpedal 
rtgect of Jacobin resentmeut and revenge* On the 8th of Au- 
gasty on a preliminaiy measure to the intended insurrection of 
the 10th, the question was taken, after several days of debate, 
upon a formal siotion that he should be put in accusation and 
tried* The last remnant of freedom in that Assembly. was then 
seen by the vote upon nominal, appeal, or yeas and nays, in 
which fimr hundred and forty-six votes were for rejecting the 
charge, and only two hundred and twenty-four for sustaining 
it. I'wo days after, the Tuilleries were stormed by popular 
insurrection* The unforttl'nate ICing was compelled to seek 
refuge, with his family, in the Hall of the Legislative Assembly, 
and escaped from being torn to pieces by an inAiriated mul- 
titude, only to pass from bis palace to the prison, in his way 
to the scaflbld. 

This revolu^on, thus actwnplished, annihilated the Con- 
stitution, &e <Gk>vemment, and the cause for which Lafayette 
had contended. iThe people olf France by iheir acquiescence, 
a great portion of them by direct approval, confirmed and 
sanctioned tiie abolition of the iilonarchy. Ifhe armies^ and 
their commanders took the same victorious side : not a show 
of i^sistance was made to the revolutionary torrent, not an arm 
was lifted to restore the fiillen Monarch to his throne, nor even' 
to rescue or protect his person from the ftiry of his inexorable ^ 
foes. La&yette himself would have marched to Paris with his 
army for th^ defence of the Constitution, but in this disposition 
he was not seconded by his troops. After ascertaining that the 
effort would be vain, and after arresting at Sedan the members 
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•f iEe Deputation from the L^statii^e Aflgenii>t)r» aeni after 
their own subjugation, to arrest him, he determined^ as Ihe odly 
ezpedieni left him to/sare his honor and^ hi9. principles, to^with^ 
draw both> fiY>m the army and &e countrif^ ;, fb pads into a neu* 
4aral tenitorj, and thence into these Umted States, tiie coimtry 
«f his eady adoptiim, and his fond partialitj, where he was isure' 
«of finding 4 safe asylmn,. and of meeting a. cordial welcome* 

3ut his. destinj had reserved hun fbr otiler and sevorer 
trials. We have seen him struggling for tiie suj^KHrt of prin- 
ciples, against the violence of raging factions and the fickleness 
of the multitude ; we are now to behold him in the hands of 
the hereditary rulers of mankind,, and to. witness tiie nature of 
fbeir tender mercies to him. 

It was in the neutral territoiy of Liege, that he» together 
^ with his companions, Latour Maubourg, Bureau de Puzy, and 
Alexandre Lameth, was taken by Austrians, ai^ transferred to 
Prussian guards. Under the circumstances of Hk^ case, he could 
not by the principles of the laws of Nation$ bff treated even as 
a prisoner of war. He was treated as a prisoner of State. 
Prisoners of State in the Monarchies of Europe are always 
presumed guilty, and apte treated* as if enjfitied 9S littie to mercy 
as to justice*^ Lafayette was, immured- in dimgeonSy &st at 
WeseU then at Magdeburg, and/ finally at (Nmut^ m Moravia*. 
By what ri^t F By none known among men. By what au- 
thority ? TTuU has never been avowed. For what cause ? None 
has ever been assigned* Taken by Austrian soldiers upon a 
neutral territory, he was handed over to Prussian jailers ; and, 



when Frederic]^ . rt^illiam of Prussm atiaik^ned his AustriaiCI 
all^, and made his separate peace with rejwUican France, he re** 
transferred his illustrious prisoner to the Austria^s^ from whom 
he had received hite, that he m^t be deprived of the blessing 
oC r^yiiniiyg his l&ertj evoi from the hands of Peace. Fiv^ 
years was the dishitipn of thb imprisonment, a^ravated ^by 
every indignity that conld make oppression bitter. That it was 
intended as imprisonment for 4ife» was ndt o^ly freely avowed 
but significantly mad^ known i!o him by his ja8ors } -and While 
with affected precaution the means of terminatiBg his vuff^ings 
by liis own act Hreffe removed from him, "fte barbarity of iH 
usage, of unwh(^esoiilie food, attd of a pesliferous atmosf^i^e, 
was applied witii inexorable rigOr, as if t» abridge the days 
whidi at the sune time were rendered as far as possible iuy 
supportable to himself. 

Neither the generous syn^thies of &e gadlant "soldier. 
General Fitznatrick, in the British House of Commons, nor the 
personal solicitiltion oi Washii^n, President of the United 
states, speaking with the voice of a gniteful Nation, nor the 
|»ersuasive accents of domestic and coqugal affection, imjAor- 
ing the Monarch 4{ Austria for the release of iiafayette, could 
avail. The unsopfaistiicated feeling ot ^neroua nature in tiie 
hearts of m^ «t this oiltrage up<m justice and hiumanity,' was 
manifested in anothei' form. Two individfials, private citizens^ 
one of the United States of America. Francis Hug<;r, the other 
a native, of the Electorate of Hanover, Doctor Brick Bollmann, 
imdeftopk at the imminent hazard of th^ Uvea to supply 
mseana for his esoiqpe from prison, and their pers^al aid to its 
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accomplishment. iTheir design was formed wiili great address, 
pursued with untiring perseverance^ and executed with undautited 
intrepidity. It was frustrated bj accidents beyond the conlxoi 
of human sagacity. 

To his persecutions, however, the hand of a wise and just 
Providence had, in its own time and in its own way, prepared 
a termination. The hands of the Emperor Francis, tied by 
mysterious and invisible bands against the indulgence of mercy 
to the tears of a more than heroic wife, were loosened by the 
more prevailing eloquence, or, rather, were severed by the con,- 
quering sword of !^^apoleon Bonaparte, acting under instructions 
from the Executive Directory then swaying the destinied of 
France. 

Lafayette and his fellow-suffierers were still under the sentence 
of proscription, issued by the faction which had destroyed the 
Constitution of 1791 and murdered the ill-fated Louis and his 
Queen. But revolution ^ad followed upon revolution since tiie 
downfall of the Monarchy, on the 10th of August, 1792. The 
Federative Republicans of the Gironde had been butchered by 
the Jacobin Republicans of the Mountain. The Mountsun had 
been subjugated by the Municipality of Paris, and the sections of 
Paris by a reorganization of parties in the National Convention, 
and with aid frdm the armies. Biissot and his federal asso- 
ciates, Danton and his party, Robespierre and his subaltern 
demons, had successlvdy 'perished, each by the measure applied 
to themselves which they had meted out to others; aid as nb 
experimeiit of political empiricism was to be omitted in ttai 
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medley of thft French* Revolutions, the hereditary Executiie, 
with a single LcgisUtiTe AssemUf » was succeeded by a Con- 
stitution witli a Legislature in two branches, and a five-headed 
Executive^ eligible, annually one-fifth^ by their concurrent votes^ 
and bearing the name of a Directory. This was the Grovem- 
roent at whose instance Lafayette was finally liberated from the 
dungeon of Olmutz. 

But while this Directory were shaking to their deepest 
foundations all the Monarchies of Europe ; while they were 
stripping Austria, the most potent of them all, (nece-meal of 
her territories J while they were imposing upon her flie most 
humiliating conditions of peace, and bursting open her dungeons 
to restore their illustrious eountrymen to the light of day and 
the blessing of personal freedom, they Were themselves explode 
ing by internal combustion, divided into two factions, each 
conspiring the destruction o! the other* Lafayette received his 
freedom, only to sec the two members of the Directory nvho 
had taken the warmest interest in effecting his liberation, out- 
lawed and proscribed by their colleagues : one of them, Camot, 
a fugitive from his country, lurking in banishment to escape 
pursuit; and tiie other, Barthelemy, deported^ with fifty mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, without form of trial, or even 
of legab process, to' the' pestilential climate of Guiana. All this 
was done with the approbation, expressed in the most unqualified 
terms, of Napoleon, and with co-operation of his army. Upon 
b^g informed of the success of this Pride's purge, he wrote 
to the Directory that he had with Inm one hundred thousand 
men, upon whom they might rely to cause to be respected all 
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4he BMasiires Uritt Hmj shonild Uke io edtiUish liberty isqm 
solid foundatiQiis. 

Two years afterwards, anoHwr r^oltttion, dkrecUy ftccom- 
plished kj Napoleon himself, demolished the Directory, the 
Ccmstittttisn of the two '-CoiiiLcils, and the solid . lUierty, to the 
support of which the hundred thousand ^mea had been |>ledged« 
had introduced another Cmistitution, with Bonaparte himself for 
its Executke Head, as the first of thvee Consuls, for fiye 
years. 

In tHe iirterval between these two revolutions, Lafayette resided 
for about two years, first in the Danish TerritcHy of Holstein, 
and afterwards at Utrecht, in the 9&tavian Republic. Neither 
of them had been effected by means or in:a manna* which could 
possibly meet his approbation. But the Consular Government 
commenced with broad professions of republican principles, on 
the faith of whidh he 4*etumed to France, and for a series erf* 
years resided in privacy and retirement upon his estate of La 
Grange. Here, in the 4;ultiyati«i of his ftrm and the enjoy- 
m^oit of domestic felicity, "embittered only by the loss, in 1807« 
of that angel upon earth, fte partner of all the vicissitudes oS 
his life, he employed his time, and witnessed the upward flight 
and downward fall of the soldier and sport of fortune. Nape* 
lecm Bonaparte. He had soon perceived the hollowness of the 
Consular |Hrofessions of pure republican principles, and witUield him- 
aelf from all participation in the Government. In 1802, he was 
elected a member of the General Council of the Department of 
Upper Loire, and, in declining the appointment, took occasion tot 
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present a review of his preceding life, and a pledge of his per? 
severance in Ihe principles which he had previously sustained. 
^Vbx,^ «aid he, "from the scene of public affqir^, and devoting 
myself at last to the repose of private life, my ardent wisheii 
are, that external peace should soon prove the fmt of Ihose 
miracles of ^ory which are even now surpassing the prodigies 
<^ the preceding -campaigns, and that internal peace should be 
consolidated upon the essential and invariable foundations of 
true liberty, Happy that twenty-three years of vicissitudes in 
my fortune, and of constancy to my principles, authorize me to 
repeat, that, if a Nation to recover its rights' needs only the 
will, they can only be preserved by inflexible fidelity to its 9bn 
ligations.'^ 

When the First Consulate for five years was invented as 
one of the steps rf the ladder of Napoleon's ambition, he su JTered 
Sieyes, the member of the Directory, whom he had used as an 
instrument for casting off that worse than wcnihless institution, 
to prepare anolber Constitution, of which he took as much as 
suited his purpose, and consigned the rest to obliidon. One of 
Hb^ wheels of this new pofitical en^ne was a conservative Senate, 
ffrfi^b^ the peerage to sustain the Executive Head. This body 
it was the interest and the policy of Napoleon to conciliate, and 
he filed it witii men who, tiu-ough all the previous stages of the 
Revolution, had acquired and miuntained the highest respectability 
of character. Lafayette was urged with great earnestness by Na* 
poleon himself to take a seat in this Senate; but after several 
^kf^rences wii!h the First Consul in which he ascertained 'fte 
fedferit of his designs, he peremptorily declined. His answer 
9 
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to the Minister of War tempered his refusal wiHi a generous 
and delicate complimenty.' alluding at the same time to tlie po- 
rtion which the consistency of Ms character made it his duty 
to occupy. To the First Consul himself, in terms equally can- 
did and explicit,, he said, ** that» from the direction which pu^ic 
afl&irswere taking, what he already saw, and what it was easy 
to foresee, it did not seem suitable to his character to enter 
into an order of things contrary to his principles, and in which 
he would have to contend without success, as without public 
mtility, against a man to whom he was indebted for gireat ob- 
ligations.'' 

Not long afterwards, when all republican principle was sa 
utterly prostrated that he was summoned to vote on the question 
whether the cUizm Napoleon Bonaparte sliould be Cimsul fur 
life, Lafayette added to his vote the foUowing comment t '^ I 
cannot vote for such a Magistracy until the public liberty shall 
have been sufficiently guaranteed; and in that event I vote fw 
Napoleon Bom^iarte." 

He wrote at the same time to the First Consul a letter 
explanatory of his vote, which no Republican will now read 
without recognizing the image of inordinate and triomphant 
ambition cowering under the .rebuke of disinterested virtue. 

**The 18th of Brumaire (said .this letter) saved France; 
and 1 felt myself recalled by the liberal profesrions to which 
you had attached your honor. • Since then we have seen in the 
Consular power that reparatory dictatorship which, under the 
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auspioee of ^ur genius, has achieved so mucti ; yet not 90 mue/i 
as vntt he the restoration ef Uderty. It is impossiMe that you. 
General, the first of that order of men who to compare aiMl seat 
themselves take in the compass of all ages, that you should wish 
such a revolution — so many victories, so much blood, so many 
calamities and prodi^es, should have finr the world and for you 
no other result tiian sm arbitrary Government. The French 
People have too well known their rights ultimately to forget 
them; but perhaps they are now better prepared, than in the 
time of their effervescence, to recover them usefully; atnd you, 
by the force of your character and of the public confidence, by' 
the superiority of your talents, of your position, of your fortune, 
may, by the re-estabHshmeht of Hberty, surmount every danger 
and relieve every anxiety. I have then no otiier than patriotic 
and personal motives for wishing you tiiis last addition to your 
glory — a permanent magistracy; but it is due to the principles, 
the engagements, and the actions of my whole life, to wait, before 
giving my vote, until liberty shall have been settied upon found- 
ations worthy bf the Nation and of you. I hope, iGreneral, that 
you will here find, as heretofore, that with the perseverance of 
my political opinions are united sincere good wishes' personally 
to you, and a profound sentiment of my obKgations to you." 

The writer of this letter, and he to whom it was addressed, 
have each in his appropriate sphere been instruments of tran- 
scendent power, in the hands of Providence, to shape the ends 
of its wisdom in the wonderful ^ory of the French Revolution. 
In contemplating the part which each of them had acted wptm 
that great theatre of human destiny, b^re the date ot tiie letter. 



how strange was at that moment the relative position of th^ two 
indiTiduals to each other and to the world ! La&jetle was the 
founder of the great movement ifaen in progress for the establish* 
ment of freedom in France^ and in the European world; but his 
agency had been all intellectual and mc^ral* He had asserted and 
proclaimed the principles. He had never violated, never betrayed 
th^Vif Napqleouj & military adventurer, had.vapored in proclama- 
tions, and had the froth of Jacobinism upon his lips; but his soul 
was at the point of his sword. The Revolution was to Lafayette 
the cause of human kind } to Napoleon it was a mere ladder of 
ambition* 

Yet, at the time when this letter was written, Lafayette 
after a, series of immense sacrifices and unparallded sufferings^, 
was a private citizen, called to account to the world for declining 
to vote for placing Napoleon at the head of the French Nation, 
with arbitrary and indefinite power for life; and Napoleon, amiJl 
professions of unbounded devotion to libtrty, was, in the face 
of mankind, ascending the steps of an hereditary imperial and 
royal throne. Such was their relative position thm$ what is 
it now? Has History a lesson for mankind more instructive 
than tlie contract and the parallel of their fortimes and their fate f 
Time and chance, and the finger of Providence, which in every 
deviation from the path of justice reserves or opens to itself 
an avenue of return, has brou^t eac'h of these mighty m» to * 
cloee of life> coi^enial to the character with which he travdloA 
over its scenes. The Consul for life, the b^^Uary Emperor and 
Kmg,€tpire9 a captive^ on a barren rode in tiie wilderness of a 
distant (keaiir--sqparated frcwi bis imperial wife-^sqMfluted fhwa 
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Ins son, who sunriTes kim onfy to pine away his existence, and 
die at the moment of manhood in the condition of an Austrian 
Prince. The Aposde rf Liberty survives, again to come for- 
ward the ever-consistent champion of her cause, and finally to 
close his career in peace, a Republican, without reproach in 
death as he had been without fear throughout life. 

But Ni^deon wa» to be the artificer of his own fortunes, 
prosperous and adverse. He was rising by the sword; by the 
sword he was destiuftd to (all. The counsels of wisdom and of 
virtue fell forceless upon his ear, or sunk into his heact only to 
kindle resentm^t and hatred. He sought no further personal 
intercourse with Lafayette ; and doiied common justice to his 
son, who had entered and distinguished himself in the army of 
Italy, and from whom he withheld the promotion justly due to 
his services* 

The career of glory, of fame, and of power, of whicii the 
Consulate for life was but the first step, was of ten years' con- 
tinuance, till it had readied its zenith; till the astoni^ed eyes 
of mankind beheld the charity scholar of Brienne, En^^eror. 
King, and Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, ban- 
queting at Dresden, surrounded by a circle of tributary crown- 
ed heads, among whom was seen that very Francis of Austria, 
the keeper, in his Castle of (Nmutz, of the republican Lafayette. 
And upon that day of the banqueting at Dresden, tiie star of 
Napoleon culminated from the Equator. Thenceforward it was 
to descend with motion far more rapid 'than when rising, till it 
sank in endless n^t. Through that long period Lafayette 
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feinamed in re^m^t at La Grange. Silent ' amidst the deaf«> 
ening shouts of victorj from Marengo, and Jena, and -Austerlitz> 
. and Friedland, and Wagram, and Borodino-— silent at &e con*^ 
flagration of !ftio8cow; at the passage of die Beresina; at the 
iiretrievable discomfiture of Lripaig; at the capitulation at the 
gates of Paris, and at the first restoration of the Bourbons under 
the auspices of the inveterate enemies of France— as little could 
Lafayette pat^cipate in the measures of that restoration as in 
the usurpations of Napoleon. Louis the Eighteenth was quar- 
tered upon the Froich Nation as the soldiers of the victorious 
armies were quartered upon the inhabitants of Paris. Yet Louis 
the Eighteenth, who held his Crown as the gift of the con- 
querors of France, tiie most humiliating of the cimditicms im- 
posed upon the vanquished Nation, affected to hold it by 
Uvine rig^t» and to grant, as a special &vor, a Charter, or 
Constitution, founded on the avowed principle that all the 
liberties of the Nation were no more than gratuitous donations 
of the King. 

These pretensions, with a corresponding course of policy 
pursued by the reinstated Government of the Bourbons, and 
the disregard of the national feelings and interests of France, 
witii which Europe was remodelled at the Congress of Vienna, 
opened the way for the return of Napoleon from Elba, within 
a year from the time when he had been relegated there. He 
landed as a solitary adventurer, and the Nation rallied round 
Wm with raptare. He came vrith promises to the Nation of 
freedom as well as of independence. The Allies of Vienna 
proclaimed against him a war of extermination, and reinvaded 
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France wHh armies exceeding in jiumbers a million of men. 
Lafayette had been oeurted by Napoleon .upon his rei^m. He 
was ^n urged to take a seat in the House of PeerS} bat 
peremptorily declined, from aversion to iifk hereditary character. 
He had rrfused to resiipie Us title of nobility, and protested 
against the Constitution of the Empire, and the additional act 
entailing the imperial hereditary Crown upon the fainily df 
Napoleon. But he offered himself as a candidate for electioa 
as a member of the popular Representative Chamber of the 
Legislature, and was unanimously chosen by the Electoral Col* 
lege of his Department to that station. 

The battte of Waterloo was the last desperate str^gle of 
Napoleon to recover his £dleB fortunes^ and its issue fixed his 
destiny forever. He escaped almost alone from the^Aeld, and 
returned a fugitive to Paris, projectii^ to dissolve by. armed 
force the Legislative Assembly, and, assuming a dictatorial 
power, to levy a new army and try the desperate chances of 
another battie. This purpose was defeated by the energy and * 
promptitude of Lafayette. At his instance the Assembly 
adopted three resolutions, one of which declared Aem in per- 
manent session, and denounced any attempt to dissolve fhem 
as a crime of high treason. 

After a feeble and fruitless attempt of Napoleon, through 
his brother Lucien, to obtain from the Assembly itself a tem- 
porary dictatorial power, he abdicated the Imperial Crown in 
favor of his infant son ; but his abdication could not relieve 
France from the deplorable condition to which he had reduced 
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ber. France, frwi the day of the battle of Waterloo, was at 
fke sierey of the allied Monarchs; and, a3 the last act of their, 
rev^igt, thej gave h^ again the Bourbons. France was con- 
strained to receire ibem. It was at the point qf the bayonet, 
and resistance was of no ayul. The L^;islatiTe Assembly ap- 
pointed a Provisional Council of Goyenun^t, and Commi#- 
^ sioners, of whom La&yette was 0^9 to nc^tiate with the allied 
armies then raiddly advancing upon Paris. 

The Allies manifested no disposition to n^tiate. They 
closed the doors of their Hall upon the Representatives of the 
People of France. They reseated Louis the Eighteenth upon 
bis throne. Against these measures Lafayette and the members 
of the Assembly had no means of resistance left, save a fearless 
protest, .to be remembered when &e day of freedom should 
return. 

From the time of this second restoration until his death, 
Lafayette, who had declined accepting a seat in the hereditary 
Chamber of Peers, and inflexibly refused to resume his title of 
nobility, thou^ the Charter of Loui^ tiie Eighteenth had restored 
Aem all, was almost constantly a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the popular branch of t&e Le^slature. More thaii 
once, however, the influence of the court was successful in de« 
feating his election. At (me of these intervals be employed 
ike leisure afforded him in revisiting the United States. 

Forty years had elapsed since he had visited and taken 
leave of them, at the close of the Revolutionary War. Tl^ 
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.pt&tor part of ih^ generati<^ fer and wkh whom be hud 
fought his first fields, had passed away. ,0f the tm milliow 
of souls to whose rescue from opfpession he had crMied the 
Ocean in 1777^ not one in ten survived. But tiieir places 
were supplied by luore than five times their nunibera-»*th^ 
descei^ants and successors. The sentim^t (jf gratitude and 
alfecticm for La&ye^ far from declining with &e lapse of 
time, quickened in qpirit as it advanced in years* and se^suqd 
to niultq>ly with the increasing numbers of iihe People* The 
Nation had never ceased to sympathize with his fortunes, and 
in every vicissitude of his life had manifested the deepest 
interest in his w^are. He had occasionally expressed fait 
intention to visit pnce mwe the scene of bis early achiever, 
penis* and the country which had reqpiited Ids services bf % 
just estimate of their value. In February, 18S4, » solemn 
Iiegblative act, unanimously passed by both Hous^ of Can* 
l^ss, and approved by the President of the Unijted StateSr 
charged the Chief Magistrate of the Natiim with the duty of 
cODMnunicating to him the assurances of grateful and affectionate, 
attachment still cherished for him by the Government and 
People of the United States, and of tendering to Mm a na- 
tional slnpt with suitable aceommodation» for his conveyance to 
fills country. 

Ten years have passed away nnce the occurrence of that 
event Since then, the increase of populatiop within the hor-*- 
ders of our Union exceeds, in numbers, the whde mass of 
that infant community to whose liberties he had devoted, in 
early youth, his life and fortune. His companions'^and fellow* 
10 
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ioldi^ fit die war of iiidq[>endNice> 'of wbom a gcanty rem- 
Bant atiU existedfto join in tiie miiyersal shout of wdceme 
yjniJx irhich he hmded upon ottr shores, have been since, in 
the ordinary course of nature, dropping -away : pass but a few 
short years more, and not an indhridnal «f that generation wi6i 
which he toiled and bled in tiie cause of human kind upon 
hb first appearance on the field of human action, will be left. 
The gallant <Acer and distinguished Representative of the People, 
at whose motion upon this floor the invitation of the Nation 
was given-^'-the Chief Magistrate by whom in compliance with 
<he wiH of the Legislature it was tendered^— the surviving Pre- 
sidents of the United Stactes, and their venerable compeer signers 
of the Declaration oT Independence, who received him to the 
armb of private friendship while mingling tiieir voices in the 
chorus of pidi>lic exultation and joy, are no longer here to shed 
the tear of som'ow upon liis -departure from this eartiily scene. 
They all preceded Imn in tiie translation to another, and, we 
trust, a happier world. The active enei^tic manhood of tiie 
Nation, of whose infancy he had been the protector and bene- 
&ctor, and who by the protracted festivities of more than a 
year of jubilee mamfested to him their sense of the obligations 
tar which they were indebted to him, are already descending 
into the Vale of years. The children of the public schools, 
who thronged in double files to pass in review before him to 
catch a glimpse of his countenance and a smile from his eye, 
are now among the men and women of the land, rearing another 
generation to envy their parents the joy which they can never 
Hhare, of having seen and 'contributed to the glorious and trium- 
phant reo^tion of Lafayette. 
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Upon hit retarn to France La^^tte was received with a 
welcome by his countrymen scarcely less ^thusiiuitic than that 
with which he had been greeted in this country. From his 
landing at Havre till his arrival at bis residence at La Grange 
it was again one triumphal march* rendered but the more 
striking by the interruptions and obstacles of an envious and 
jealous Government. Thre^^ts were not even spared of arrest- 
ing him as a criminal, and holding him re^nsible for the spon- 
taneous and irrepressible feelings manifested by the Peo{de in 
his favor. He was very soon after his return again elected a 
member of the Chamber of D^mties,, and thenceforward, in 
that honorable and independent station, was the scml of that 
steadfast land ii^exible party which never ceased to defend, and 
was ultimately destined to vindicate the liberties of France. 

The Government of the Bourbon^, from the time of their 
restoration, was a perpetual stru^le to return to the Satur- 
i^ian times of absolute power. For them the Sun and Moon 
had stood still, not, as in the miracle of ancient story, for 
about a whole day, but for more than a whole ceiUury. 
Reseated upon their throne, not as the Stuarts had been in 
the seventeenth century by the voluntary act of the same 
People which bad expelled them, but by the arms of foreign 
Kings and hostile armies, instead of aiming by the liberality 
of their Government and by improving the condition of their 
People to make them forget the humiliation of the yoke im- 
posed upon them, they labored with unyielding tenacity to 
make it more galling. They disarmed the National Guards; 
they cramped and crippled the right of suffrage in electioiis; 
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they ptfyerted and traTeMied die institutim ef juries ; thej 
fettered the freedem of the Press, and in their external policj 
lent themselves willing instruments to crush the liberties of Spain, 
and Italy. The spirit of the Nation was curbed, but not subdued. 
The principles of freedom proclidmed in the Declaiintion of Rights 
of 1789 had taken too deep root to be extirpated. Charles the 
Tenth, by a gradual introduction inti^ Ids councils of the most 
inv^rate adherents to the anti-revolutionary CtovemmeKt, was 
preparing the way for the annihilation of the Charter and of the 
Legislative Representation of the People. In proportion as this 
.plan approached to its maturity the resistance of the Nation to 
its accomplishment acquired conastency and oiganization. The 
time had been, when, by the restrictions upon tiie right of suf- 
frage and the control of the Press, and even of the freedom of 
debate in the Leg^lature, the Opposition in the Chamber of Deputies 
had dwindled down to not more than thirty members. But 
under a rapd succession of incompetent and unpopular Adminis- 
trations, the majority of the House of Deputies had passed from 
tiie side of the Court to that of the People. In Ai^st, 18£9, 
the King, confiding in his imaginary strength, reorganized his 
Ministry by tiie appointment of men whose reputation was itself 
a pledge of the violent and desperate designs in contemplation. 
At the first meeting of tiie Legislative Assembly, an address to 
the King, signed by two^ hundred and twenty-one out of four 
hundred members, declared to him> in respectful terms, that a 
concurrence of sentiments between his Ministers and the Nation 
was indispensable to the happiness of the People under his Gro- 
vemment, and that this concurrence did not exist. He replied 
that his determination was immovable, and dissolved the Assembly. 
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A ttew electicm waB' held; and so odbos fliroaghout the Nati<m 
were the meaBures of the Court, that of the tvro hundred and 
twentj-one members who had signed the address ag^st the 
Mumters^ more <han two hundred were re-elected. The <^^- 
sition had also gained an accession of numbers in Ihe remaining 
part ef the Deputations, and it was apparent tliat upon ik» meeting 
of -the Assembly the Court ^party could not be sustained. 

At tins criris, Charles tiie Tenth, as if resolred to leave 
iilmself not the shadow of a* pretext to complain of hi^ expuK 
sion from the throne, in defiance of the Charter to the ob* 
senrance of which he had solemnly swons issued at one anil 
the same time four OrdkianceS'^the first of which taspendoil 
the liberty of the Press, and (orohibited the publication of att 
the da^ newspapers and ethear periodical joumtls but by It* 
cense, t^vocable at pleasure, ania renewable every three months^ 
the second annulled the election of ^Deputies -y^hidk had just 
taken place ; the tMrd changed ihe mode of election prescribed 
by law, and reduced nearly by one-half the numbers (X the 
House of Deputies 'to be elected •$ and the fouHh commanded 
"tile new elections to be held, and fixed a day <br the meeting 
of "tiM Assembly to be so censtitoted. 

These Ordmances wei« tiie immediate occasion of the last 
devolution of the three days» tmninating in the final expulfton 
of Charles the Tenth from the throne, and of himself and his 
family from flie Territory rf Frances This was effected by an 
insurrection of tiie People of Farm, which bunt forth by spom* 
taneous and unpremeditated movement on the veiy day of tiie 
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promoIgaHon of the four Ordinances. The first of these, the 
suppression of all the dail j newspaper?, seemed as if stikUouslj 
doTised to provoke instantaneous resistance, and the conflict of 
physical force. Had Charles the Tenth issued a decree to shut 
up all the 1>ake-houses of Paris, it could not have been more 
fatal to his authority. The conductors of the proscribed jour- 
nals, by mutual engagement among themselves, determined to 
consider the Ordinance as unlawful, null, and void ; and this 
was to all the classes of the people the signal of resistance. 
The 'publishers of two of die journals, summoned immediately 
before the Judicial Tribunal, were justified in their resistance 
by the sentrace of the court, pronouncing the Ordinance null 
and vmd. A Marshal of France receives the commands of the 
King io disperse by force of arms the population of Paris; 
but the spontaneous resurrection of the National Guard or- 
ganizes at once an army to defend the liberties of the Nation. 
Lafayette is ag^n called from his retreat at La Grange, and 
by the unanimous voice of the people, confirmed by such De- 
puties of the L^blative Assembly as were able to meet for 
common consultation at that trying emergency, is again placed 
at the head of the National Guard as their Commander-in-chief. 
He assumed the command on the second day of the conflict^ 
and on the third Charies the. Tenth had ceased to reign. He 
formally abdicated the Crown, and his son, the Duke d'An- 
gottleme, renounced his pretensions to the succession. But, 
humble imitators of Napoleon, even in submitting to their own 
d^adation, they clung to the last grasp of hereditary sway, by 
transmitting all their claim of dominion to the orphan child of 
the Duke of Bern. 



At an early stage of the Beroltttioa of 1789^ La&yette had 
declared it as a principle that insurrection against tyrants iras 
&e most sacred of duties. He had borrowed this sentiment^', 
perhaps, from the motto of Jefferson— ^^^RAcllion to tTraots i»': 
obedie^nce.to God.'' The principle itself is as sound as its enun- 
ciation is daring. like all general maxims it is susc^tiUeof 
very di^ig^rous abuses : the test of its laruth is exdusiyePjr in the 
ciMTectness of its application* As forming a part of the political | 
creed of Lafayette it has been severely criticised; noi Cdssk it 
be denied that, in the experience of the French Beyolttti(U2S> the 
cases in which popular insurrection has been resorted to for the 
extinction of existing authority^ have been so frequent, so. un-^ 
justifiable in their causes, so atrocious in ti^r execution^ i» 
destructive to 13>erty in their consequences, that tbe friends of 
Freedom who know that she can exist only joader. .the supre-»|. 
macy of the law, have sometimes felt themselves constrained to 
shrink from the development of abstract truih in tiie dread of 
Okt danger with which she is surrounded* 

, In the revolution of the three days of 1830, k was the steady, 
calm, but inflexible adUierence of Lafayette to this maxim which, 
decided the fate of the Bourbons. After ,the struggles of tiie , 
Pec^e had commenced, and even while liberty and power were 
gr^>]^ing with each other for life or death, the D^uties elect 
to the Legislative Assembly, then at Paris, held several meet- 
ings at the house of their colleague. Lafitte, and elsewhere, at 
which the question of reustance agunst the Ordinances was warmly 
debated, and aversion to that resistance by force was the senti- 
ment predominant in the minds of a majority of the members. 



The hearts of some of the most ardent patriots' qtudled mtfain 
tkem at the thon^t of another overthrow of the Monarchy. All 
the horrftle recollections of the reign of t^ror, ii^ mfassacre of 
the prisons in September, the butcheries of the gatllotine from ' 
year to year, the headless trunks of Brissot, and Danton, and 
Bobeq>ierre, and last, not least, the inm crown and sceptre of 
Napoleon himself, rose in hideous succession before ^m, and 
haunted their imagini^ons. They detested tiie Ordinances, bat 
hoped that by negotiation and remonstrance with tiie recreant King, 
it might y^t be possible to obtain the revocation of them, and 
^e substitution of a more liberal MinistiT-. Hus deliberation 
"was not concluded till Lafayette appeared amoi^ them. From 
that moment the die was cast. They had till then no military 
leader. liOuis Philippe of Orleans had not then been seen 
among fliem. ^ 

In all the clumges of Gk)Yemment in France, from 'fte first Assem- 
bly^f Notables to that day, there never had been an act of authority 
presenting a case for the fair and just application of the duly 
of resistance against oppression so clear, so unquestionable, so 
flagrant as this. The violations of the Charter were so gross 
and palpable that the most determined Royalist could not deny 
them. The mask had been laid aside. 'The sword of despot- 
ism had been drawn an2l the scabbard cast away. A Kng, 
openly forsworn, had forfeited every claim to allegiance ; and 
the only resource of the Nation against him was resistance by 
force. Thi^ was the opinion of Lafayette, and he declared himself 
ready to take the command of the National Guard, should the wish 
of the People, already declared thus to place him at the head 
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of th» spontaneous mpvepient, be confi^rmed by his xdleaguesof, 
the LegisUtive Assembly^ ,Tli^ itppointment. wxis ^cordingly^. 
conferred, upon him, and the [second day ^erwards Chaiies the 
Tenlh and hjs family were j^^tives to a fioi'eigu.Ui^* 

France was without a Government. She might, then, haye, 
constituted herself a Republic; and such was^ undoubtedly, the ^ 
aspiration of a very large portion of her ppulatipn. But with . 
another and yet larger portion of her People, the, name of Re-, 
public was identified with the memory of. Robespierre. Jt wa3 
held in execration; there was imminent dangeir, if not absolute 
certainty, that the attempt to organize a . Republic would have- 
been the signal for a new civil war. The name of a^ Republic, . 
too, was hateful to all the neighbors of France; to the Con- 
federacy of Emperors and Kings, which have twice replaced the 
Bourbpns upon the throne, and who might be propitiated under 
the disappointment and mortification of the result, by the reten- 
tion of the name of King and the substitution of the semblance 
of a Bourbon for the reality. ^ 

The People of France, like the Cardinal de Retz, more .than 
two centuries before, wanted a descendant from llen^y the 
Fourth, who could speak the language of the Parisian populace^ , 
and who had known what it was to be ii Plebeian. They found 
him in the p^son of Lo^is Philippe pf Orleans. LjEifayette * 
himself was compelled to compromise with his principle^, purely 
and simply republican, and to accept him, first, as Lieutenants 
General of the Kingdom and then as hereditary Bang. There 
was perhaps in this determination, besides the motive which 
11 
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operated upon otliers, a consideration of disinterested delicacy 
which could be applicable onlj to htmself. If the Republic 
should be procldmed, he knew that the Chief Magistracy could 
be delegated only to himself^ It must have been a Chief Ma- 
gistracy for life, which at his age could onlj have been for a 
short term of years. Independent of the extreme dangers and 
difficulties to himself, to his family, and to Iiis country, in which the 
position which he would have occupied might have involved them, llie 
inquiry could not escape his forecast, who upon his demise could 
be his successor? and what must be the position occupied by 
him? If at that moment he had but spoken the word he might 
have closed his career with a Crown upon his head, and with 
a withering blast upon his name to the end of time. 

With the Duke of Orleans himself he used no concealment 
or disguise. When the Ctown was offered to that Prince and 
he looked to Lafayette for consultation, "you know (said he) 
that I am of the American school, and partial to the Constitution 
of the United States." So, it seems^ was Louis Philippe. « I 
think with you,'' said he. "It is impossible to pass two years 
in the United States witliout being convinced tliat their Govern- 
ment is the best in the world. But do you think it suited 
to our our present circumstances and condition?" "No," 
replied Lafayette. "They require a Monarchy surrounded by 
popular institutions." So thought also Louis Philippe; and he 
accepted the Crown under the conditions upon which it was ten- 
dered to him. 

Lafayette ret^ified the command of the National Guard so 
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long as it was essential to the settlement of the new order of 
things on the basis of order and of freedom ; so long as it was 
essential to control the stormy and excited passions of the Pa- 
risian People ; so long as it was necessary to save the Ministers 
of the guilty but fallen l^ionarcH from the rash and revengeful 
resentments of their conquerors. When this was accomplished, 
and the People had been preserved from the calamity of shed- 
ding in peace the blood of war, he once more resigned his com- 
mand,^ retired in privacy to La Grange, and resumed his post 
as a Deputy in tKe LegJsUtive Assembly, which he continued to 
hold till the close of life. 

His station there, was still at the head of the phalanx, sup- 
porters of liberal principles and of constitutional freedom. In 
Spain, in Portu^l, in Italy, and, above all, in Poland, the 
cause of liberty has been struggling against the hand of power, 
and to ^the last hour of his life they found in Lafayette a 
never^failing friend and patron« 

In his last illness, the standing which he held ^in the 
hearts of numkind was attested by the formal resolution of the 
House of Deputies, met to make inquiries concerning his con- 
dition; and, dying, as he did, full of years and of glory, never 
in tiie history of mankind, has a private individual departed 
more universally lamented by the whole generation of men whom 
he has left behind. 

Such, Legislators of the North American Confederate Union, 
was the life of Gilbert Motier de Lafayette, and the record 
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of his life is the delineati(m of his character. Consider him ; 
as one human being of one thousand millions, his cotemporaries 
on the surface of the terraqueous globe. Among that thousand 
millions seek for an object of comparison with him; assume for 
the standard of comparison all the virtues which exalt the 
character of man above that of tlie brute creation; take the 
ideal man, little lower than the angels; mark the qualities of 
the mind and heart which entitle him to tliis station of pre- 
eminence in the scale of created beings, and inquire who that 
lived in the eighteenth and nineteeth centuries of the Christian 
sera, combined in himself so many of those qualities, so little 
alloyed with those which belong to that earthly vesture of decay 
in which the immortal spirft is enclosed — as Lafayette. 

Pronounce him one of the first men of his age, and you 
have yet not done him justice. Try him by that test to which 
he sought in vain to stimulate the vulgar and selfish spirit of 
Napoleon; class him among the men who, to compare and seat 
themselves, must take in the compass of all ages ; turn back \ 
your eyes upon the records of time; summon from the creation 
of the world to this day the mighty dead of every age and 
every clime — ^and where, among the race of merely mortal men, 
shall one lie found, who, as the benefactor of his kind, shall 
claim to take precedence of Lafayette! 

There have doubtless been, in all ages, men, whose disco- 
veries or inventions, in the world of matter or of mind, have 
opened new avenues to the dominion of man over the material 
creation; have increased his means or his faculties of enjoy- 
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mentj. have raised him in nearer approximation to that higher 
and happier condition, the object of his hopes and aspirations 
in his present state of existence. 

Lafayette discovered no new principle of politics or of morals. 
He invented nothing in science. He disclosed no new phe- 
nomenon in the laws of nature. Bom and educated in the 
highest order of feudal Nolnlity, under the most absolute Mo- 
narchy of Europe, in possession of an affiuent fortune, and master 
of himself and of all his capabilities at the moment of attaining 
manhood^ the principle of republican justice and of social equality 
took possession of his heart and mind, as if by inspiration from 
above. He devoted himself, his life, his fortune, his hereditary 
honors, his towering ambition, his splendid hopes, all to the 
cause of liberty. He came to another hemisphere to defend 
hei'. He became one of the most effective champions of our 
Independence; but, that once achieved, he returned to his own 
Country, and thenceforward took no part in ihe controversies 
which have tlivided us. In the events of our Revolution, and 
in the forms of policy which we have adopted for the esta- 
blishment and perpetuation of our freedom, Lafayette found the 
most perfect form of government. He wished to add nothing 
to it He would gladly have abstracted nothing from if. In-, 
stead of the imaginary Republic of Plato, or the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, he took a practiced existing model, in actual 
operation here, and never attempted or wished more than to 
apply it faithfully to his own country. 

It was not given to Moses to enter the promised land; but 
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he saw it from the summit of Pisgahw It was tiot given to 
Lafayette to witness the consummation of hiis wishes in the 
establishment of a Republic, and the extinction of all hereditary 
rule in France. His principles were in advance of the age 
and hemisphere ia which he Uved. A Bourbon still reigns oa 
the throne of France, and it is not for us to scrutinize the 
title by which he reigns* The principles of elective and 
hereditary power, blended in reluctant union in his person, Uke 
the red and white roses of York and Lancaster, may postpone 
to aftertime the last conflict to which they must ultimately 
come. The life of the Patriarch was not long enough for the 
development of his whole political system. Its final accom- 
plishment is in the womb of time. 

The anticipation of this event is the more certain, from the 
consideration that all the principles for which Lafayette con- 
tended were practical. He never indulged himself in wild and 
fanciful speculations^ The principle of hereditary power was, 
in his opinion, the bane of all republican liberty in Europe. 
Unable to extinguish it in the Revolution of 1830, so far as 
concerned the Chief Magistracy of the Nation, Lafayette had 
the satisfaction of seeing it abolished with reference to the 
Peerage. An hereditary Crown, stript of the support which 
it may derive from an hereditary Peerage, however compatible 
with Asiatic despotism, is an anonudy in the history of the 
Christian world, and in the theory of free Government. There 
is no argument producible against the existence of an heredi- 
tary Peerage, but applies with aggravated weight against the 
transmission from sire to son of an hereditary Crown. The 



prejudices and passions .of the People of France . rejected tt^e 
principle of inherited power, in every station of public trust, 
excepting • the first and highest of them all; but there they 
clung to it, as did the Israelites of old to the savory deities 
of Egypt. 

This is not the time or the place for a disquisition upon 
the comparative merits, as a system of government, of a Re- 
public, and a Monarchy surrounded by republican institutions* / 
Upon^ this subject there is among us no diversity of opinion; 
and if it should take the People of France anoliier half cen- 
tury of internal and external war, of dazzling and delusive 
glories; of unparalleled triumphs, humiliating reverses, and 
bitter disappointments, to settle it t9 their satisfaction, the ulti- ^ 
mate result can only bring them to the point where we have 
stood from the day of the Declaration of Independence — to the 
point where Lafayette would hare brou^t them, and to which 
^ he looked as a consummation devoutiy to be wished. 

Then, too, and then only, will be tite time when die cha- 
Tacter of Lafayette *will be appreciated at its true value through- 
out the civilized world, Wh«i the principle of hereditary 
dominion shall be ^extinguished in all the institutions of France; 
when Government shall do longer be considered as property 
transmissible from sire to son, but ^is a trust cpmmitted for % 
limited time, and then to return to the People whence it came; 
as a burdensome duty to be discharged and not as a reward 
io be abused; when a claim, any claim to political power by 
inheritance shaSl, in the estimation of the whole French People, 
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be held as it now is by the whole People of the North Ame- 
rican Union— 4hen will be the time for contemplating the cha- 
racter of Lafayette^ not merely in the events of his life, but, 
in the full development of his ihtellectaal conceptions, of his 
fervent aspirations, of the labors and perils and sacrifices of 
his long and eventfid career upon, earth; and thenceforward, 
till the hour when the trump of the Archangel shall sound to 
announce that Time shall be no more» the name of Lafayette 
shall stand enrolled upon the annals of our race, high on the 
list of the pure and disinterested benefactors of mankind. 



APPENDIX 



PROCEEBINaS IN CONGRESS. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES. 

June 21, 1834. 

* Mr. JoHK QuiNCY Adams- moved the following resolution :— 

Retolved, That a committee be appointed on the part of this house, to join 
such conmiittee as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to consider and 
report by what token of respect and affection it may be proper fot the Con- 
gress of the Umted States to express the deep sensibifity of the Nation to the 
event of the decease of General Lafayette. 

' The resolution being read, the question was put, that the hduse 

do agree thereto, and passed in the affirmative unanimously. ^ It 

was then 

Ordered^ That the ccmunittee on th^ part of this ho«se consist 

of one member from each state; and 

Mr. John Q. Adahs, of Massichosetts, Mr. Wiiliams, of North Carolina, 

M'Inttre of Maine, PincknXt, of South Carolina, 

Hubbard, of New Hampsbke, Wayne, of Georgia,. 

BuBGiss, of Rhode Island, Johnson, of Kentocky^ 

Barber, of Connecticut, Blair, of Tenneaiee, 

Allen, of Vermont, Whittlesey, of Ohio^ 

Cambrslbng, of New Toii^ Thokas, of Lodsiaaa, 

Parker, of New Jersey, Carr, of Indiana, 

MUHLENBURG, of Pennsylvania, Cage, of Mississippi, 

MiLLiGAN, of Delaware, Buncan, of Illinois, 

M'EiM, of Maryland, Mttrphy, of Alabama, 

Archer, of Virginia, Ashley, of Missouri, 

were appointed the committee on the part of the House. 
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Ordered, That the clerk request the concurrence of the Senate 
in the said resolution. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr* Lowrie, theii secretary : 

Mr. Speaker f — ^The Senate have passed the resolution for the 
appointment of a joint committee "to consider and report bj 
ivhat token of respect and affection it may, be proper for the 
Congress of the United States to express the deep sensibility of 
the Nation to the event of the decease of General Lafayette,'* 
and have ap^Kiinted a committee on their part. 

The committee on the part of the Senate are— 



MpV WBBTPBBy 


Mr, Bkntok, 


White, 


PoiNDSXTKm, 


Calhoitn, 


King, of AUbamt, 


Clay, 


Chambers, 


FOBSTTH, 


Brown, and 


WiLiaNs, 


Shepley. 


Tylxs, 





m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

jime 24, 1834. 
Mr, John Quinct Adams, from the joint conimittee appointed 
on the gist instant "to consider and report by what token of 
respect and affection it may be proper for the Congress of the 
United States to express the deep sensibility of the nation to the 
event ef ihe iecease of General Lafayette,'* reported the fol- 
lowing, joint resolutions: — 

Rfm U md by ike Senate and Howe of lUpresentalives of the tJmUd Statei of 
JUnericm in Congress assembled. That the tvro houses of Congress have received 
with the profbundest sensibility, intelligence of the death of (Greneral Lafayetts, 
#ie friend of the United Spates, the friend of Washinqxon, and the friend olf 
^iber^ -' — •■■'- —. ^ 
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f^nd he it further resohed. That the sacrifices and efforts of this iUustrioua 
person in the cause of our couotiy> during her struggle for Independence, and the 
affectionate interest which he has at all times manifested for the success of her 
political institutions, claim from the government and people of the United States 
an expression of condolence for his loss, veneration for his virtues, and gratitude 
for^his services. . , . . 

Jnd be it further resolved. That the President of the United States be requested 
to address, together with a copy of the above resolutions, a letter to George 
Washington Lafayette, and the other members of his family, assuring them 
of the condolence of this whole ration in. their irreparable bereaveme^. , 

\dnd be it further resolved. That the members of the two houses of congress 
will wear a badge of mourning for thirty days; and that it be recommended to 
the people of the United States to wear a similar badge for the same p^rio^. 

And be U further resolved. That the Halls of the Houses be dretsed in mourning 
for the residue of the session. 

And be ii further resolved. That John Quincy Adams be requested to deliver 
an oration on the life and character of General Lafayei^te, before the two houses 
of Congress, at the next session. 



The said resolutians were read three times' saccessMrely, and 
passed unanimously. 

A message from the Senate, bj Mr. Lowrie, their secrrfary : 

Mr. Speaker, — ^The Senate have passed, unanimmsly, the reso- 
lution manifesting the sensibility of the two Houses of Congress 
and of the nation on the occasion of th^ decease of General 

liAFATETTE. 



IN THE HaU$E OF REPRfiSENTATIVES. 

December Q,iSSi. 

On motion of Mr. Huward, 

Besohed, That n committee be Appointed on the part of this hous^ to join 
such committee as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to eonaider aitd 
report the arkngements neeessaiyto be adopted in order to .carry ibto effect the 
last resolution repcnrted on the 24& June, 1884, l^ the.- joint eommittce appointed 
at the last session of congress^ on t^ occaiiu>n of the death of General Lafatettev 
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Mr. QuBBARD, Mr. Lincoln^ Mr. Vinrrj^ Mr. Axl£n» of Vir- 
ginia» and Mr. Marssall, were appointed the said committee. 

Ordered, That the clerk acquaint the Senate therewith. 

The Senate concurred in the forcing resolution, December 
15, 1834; and Mr*. Clay, Mr. WnrrE, Mr. Calhoitn, Mr. Web- 
ster, and Mr. Buchanan^ were appointed the committee on their 
part 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

December 28, 1884. 
Mr*v Hubbard, from the select joint committee appointed to tjon- 
sider and report wlmt measures were necessary to give effect to the 
resolutions ad<^ted at the last session for paying suitable honors 
to the memory of General Lafayette, reported the following 
resolution : — 



MeeoUed by ttf Senate and Hbme of EtpreeenUOwes, That> Wednesday, the 
ihirty-iist instanl^ be the time assigned for the deliveiy of the oration by John 
^THKCT Adams, before the two Houses of Congress, on the life and character of 
Qetfbral Lafatxttx. 

That the two bouses gball be called to order by their respective presiding 
officers at the usual hour, and the journal of the preceding day shall be read ; but 
all legislative business «hall be suspended on that day. 

That the oration sball be delivered at half-past twelve o'docJc, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives. 

That the President of the United States and' the heads of the several depart- 
ments, tiie Freach Minister and members of the French Legation, all other foreign 
ministers at the seat of government and the members of their respective legations, 
be invited to attend on that occasion by the chairman of the joint committee. 

That the President of the United States, the heads of the eeveral departments, 
the French lilinister and members of the French Legation, Hie other foreign mi*, 
nisters at the aeat of government; and the members of their respective legations, and 
Jfimt Q:uiifCT Adams, be requ^nted to assemNe at half»past twrive o'clock, p. k.» 
in &e Senate Chamber, and that they, with the Senate shall be attended by the joint 
committee to^ the ball of the House of Representatives. 
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Thaft the gaiieries of the House, under the difection of its Officers, shaft 
be open on that day for the accommodation of such citizens as may think 
proper to attend; 

Which was agreed to by the House. 

Ordered, That the clerk acquaint the Senate therewith. 
The Senate concurred in the foregoing resolution. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

December Zl^ 1884. 
In pursuance of the arrangements reported bj the joint com- 
mittee appointed on the 9th December instant, to consider and 
report the arrangements necessary to be adopted to carry into 
effect the last resolution reported on the 24th June, 1834, by the 
joint committee appointed at the last session of Congress, on the 
occasion of the death of General Lafayette, the hall was pre* 
pared for the receptkn of the Senate, and for the guests invited, 
in accordance with the said arrangements. 

At forty minutes past twelve o'clock the Senate of the 
United States, preceded by the Vice President and its officers; 
the President of the United States, the heads of the several Exe- 
cutive Departments, the Ministers of sundry foreign nations %t 
the seat of Government, and the members of their respective 
Legations, and John Quinot Adams, entered, the. hall of the 
House, and took the seats prepared for them, respectively. Mr. 
John Quincy Adam« was conducted to the Speaker's chair by the 
committee of arrangements, when the Speaker wi&drew, and 
took a seat at the clerk's table with the Vice Plresident. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams tlien rose» and delivered m 
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Oration on' the Life and Character of General Lafaybtte ; and 
having, at half-past three o'clock^ p. m., concluded the same, 

The Senate, the Pregideot of the Uiiit^ States^ tji^ head? of 
Departments, and the Foreign Ministers and Legations, withdrew; 

When the Speaker resumed his seat. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES! 

Janwary 2, 1885. 

The following joint resolution was offered bj Mr. Hubbard : 

Retolioed by the Senate and House of Jiepreeetftativet, That the thanks of 
Congress be presented to Johk Quinct Adams, for the appropriate Oration 
delivered by him on the Life and Character olf General Ijltay^tvs, in the 
Representatives' Hall, before both Houses of Congress, on th,e 31st day of 
December, 1884, and that he be requested to furnish a copy for publication. 

JResolved, That the chairmen of the joint committee appointed to make the 
necessaiy anangements to <?arqr into effect the resolution of the last session of 
thif Congress in relation to the death of General Lafayette, be requested to 
cemsnunicate to Mi:. Adams tile aforegoing resolution, receive his answer 
tberet^, and present the same to both Houses of Congi;ess. 
' The resolution was agreed to, nem. dU. 

Ordered^ That the Clerk request the concurrence of the Senate 
t)ierein. 

The Senate concurred in the foregoing resolution. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

January 6, 1835. 
' Mr. Hubbard, from the select joint committee appointed on 
the 2d instant, to deliver the thanks of Congress to John Qihnct 
Adams, for his appropriate Oration on the Life and Character of * 
Lafayette, reported the following correspondence:— 

To the Son. John Qitincy Apams : 

Sir,— We have the honor to present to you official copies of two joint 
resolutions adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives on the 2d 
instant, expresalDg the thanks of Congress for tiie ^propriate Oration delivered 
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hy yon in the Hall of the Hpuse of Representatives on the Slst ultimo, on tb^ . 
Life and Character of General Lafayette ; and authorizing a request to be 
made to you for a copy of it for publication. 

Having shared the high gratification of hearing the Oration, we take plea- 
sure, in pursuance of the second of the joint resolutions, in requesting you to 
furnish a copy of the Oration for publication. 

We have the honor to be, with great respect. 
Your obedient servants, . 

HENRY CLAY, 
Chairman of Committee on part of Senate, 
HENRY HUBBARD, 
Jan. 5, 1885^ ' Chairman of Committee on part of House, 

To Messrs. Hbnrt Clay and Henry Hubbard, Chairmen of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, to carry into effect the. resolution of Congress in relation to 
the death of General Lafayet^j: : 

Gentlemen, — ^I receive with deep sensibility your communication of the 
joint resolution of both Houses of Congress upon the Oration delivered before 
them on. the Life and Character of Lafayette.. , 

The kind indulgence with which they have accepted the endeavor to give 
effect to their purpose ot paying a last tribute of national gratitude and affec- 
tion to the memory ot a great bene&ctor of our country, will be impressed 
upon my heart to the last hour of my life. 

With this sentiment I shall take pleasure in Aimishing, «8 reqi^ted, a copy 
of the Address foe publication., • ^ - 

I am, gentlemen, with the highest respect. 

Your fellow-citizen, and obedient servant, 

IQHN QUINSY. A»AMS. 

Mr, Hubbard submitted the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas it was resolved, at the last session of Congress, that John Quincy 
Adams be requested to deliver an Oration on the Life and Character of General 
Lafayette, before the two Houses of Congress : and, in pursuance of that 
resolution, -and sundiy other resolutions .which have been subsequently; adopted, 
Mr. Adams, on Wednesday, the 81st day of December, 1834, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, and in the presence of both Houses of 'Congress,, 
and also in the presence of the President of the United States, of the heads 
of the respective Departments of the National Government, and of a most 
numerous assembly of citizens, did deliver an OrattiHi replete with those pure 
and patriotic sentiments which will be sacredly cherished by every true and 
enlightened American : The House of Representatives, fully satisfied with the 
manner in which Mr. Adams has performed the duty assign^ him, and 
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desirous of comnranicatin^, " throi]gh tbe mediom of the press," tiiose principles 
which have been by him so My discussed, as well as their sentiments of 
respect for the distinguished character, and thsir sentiments of gratitade for tbe 
devoted services of Lafatstte, wliich have been by him,'on this occasion, so 
faithfully expressed— have come to the following resolution: — 

Reiohed, That * copies of the Oratnm be printed ^or the use of the 

House. 

The Chair remarked that it was -necessary to fill the blank. 

Mr. Hubbard said the committee left it to the house to fill 
the blank. 

Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, moved to fill tbe blank wUh 
ten thousand. 

Mr. PiNCKNEY moved twenty thousand. 

Mr. Brown moved fifty thousand. 

Mr. Miller moved forty thousand. 

The question being taken ^n the h^hest number named (fifty 
tliousand), it was decided in the affirmative by a vote of eighty 
to sixty-one. 

Mr, Evans moved that the resolution be amended/ by in- 
serting at the end of it, " ufider the direction of the committee 
on the part of the house.'' 

WMch motion was agreed to. 



IN THE SENATE* 

Jamcartf 7, 1885. 
Mr Clav reported the foregoing correspondence, ' which was 
read ; and. 

On motion of Mr. Clat, 
Order^, That ten thousand copies be printed for the use <yf 
the Senate. 
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